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hot water generator- 


m 

^ Tobey Automatic Water Heater 

* 

* 

* 

* 

| A “Tobey” Heater, 

* 

^ Provides hot water all of the time in 
^ any desired quantity, its temperature 
zfe being automatically regulated, maintain¬ 
or ing any desired temperature, at all times 
^ regardless of the quantity of hot water 

% 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


used. 


Heater can be used with exhaust or high 
pressure steam, or both together. Three 
sizes, twenty, forty and eighty gallons per 
minute. 


Tobey Water Heater and Mnfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

% 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


THE USE OF 


Fitonsash looks 



Proves their Superiority as a Secur - 1 
ity Device ; at once Simple and Dur¬ 
able; Adjusting the Sash; Preventing 
Rattling; Also Disfigurement of Top 
Sash by Keeping the Window “ Locked or Unlocked.” Small and 
large sizes in all finishes. Catalogue and working model on appli¬ 
cation. THE w & E T F , TCH CQ 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


North-Western Terra-Cotta Co. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 

Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 

Branch Office: 1118 Rookery Building, 

CHICAGO. 

J. W. TAYLOR’S 

ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 

FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 

Owings Building, - - Chicago. 

300 Kodak and 150 8 x 10 Views of World’s Fair. 

Art Gallery, Buildings, Architectural Views, Interiors, Details. 
Residences, Public Buildings, Etc. 

Negatives taken in any part of U. S. upon order. 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Elevator Enclosure, “The Emporium,” San Francisco. Pissis & Moore, Architects. 

EXECUTED BY 

The Winslow Bros. Company, 

Ghicago. 

Ornamental Iron, Bronze ana Brass morn. 

Artistic Execution of Leading Architects’ Best Work. Exclusive Original Designs. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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“VANDYKE BROWN,” 

No. 1094. 

A particularly rich and pleasing shade for shingled walls, in 

CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 

We have, also, a great variety of other shades in our Special Stains, or can make any 
shade desired. All our special shades have the same freshness and depth of color 
that distinguish the regular colors. 

SAMPLES, WITH CIRCULARS AND COLOR STUDIES, ON APPLICATION. 

SAMUEL Cabot, Sole Manufacturer, 

1201 Owings Building, cor. Dearborn and Adams Sts., Chicago, Ill. 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 



Robertson & Manning, 
Architects. 


THU BANCROFT BUIBDING, 


New York City. 


Blake & Williams, 

Heating Contractors, 



National Single^Column Radiator. 

Only 4 54 inches wide. 


Heated with AMSpM RADIATORS Made by 

Amer ican R adiator C ompany 


Lake and Dearborn Sts., Chicago. 


NEW YORK, 92 Centre St. 
BOSTON, 44 Oliver St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 506 Arch St. 
ST. LOUIS, sa-53 De Menil Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 316 Third Avc. N. 
LONDON, 143 Queen Victoria St. 
DENVER. 


Factories: BETROIT and BUFFALO. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers, 
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THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 

Passenger and Freight 

ELEVATORS. 

83 to 91 Illinois Street, 31^33 Tenth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


The MATCHLESS 
DOUBLE-ACTING 
FLOOR HINGE 

(Ball-Bearing). 



Write for Price List. 

Manufactured by 

G. E. LAWSON & CO. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 



(ISK THOSE WHO USE THEJ1 


Magee Boston Heater. 


If the 


Lined Pot with Wrought-lron Radiator. 


For Heating with Warm Air, or 
in Combination, 

WARM AIR AND HOT WATER. 


MAGEE HEATERS 


are not 


The MOST DURABLE, as well as the MOST 
ECONOMICAL and EASILY MANAGED. 

They give a mild, steady heat and the effect upon the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere is so slight as to be imperceptible— 
adding greatly to the healthfulness of the dwelling. 

MAGEE RANGES 

Meet all the requirements for the most exacting work in the 
kitchen. 

USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LEADING AMERICAN 
AUTHORITIES ON COOKING. 

WE MAKE ALL STYLES w THP RPCT 
BUT ONLY ONE GRADE W 1 1IL ^ 1 . 

Send for Pamphlet. Correspondence Solicited. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 

32-38 Union Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LOTT & FARQUHARSON, 

GENERAL WESTERN SALES AGENTS, 

86 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 



POPPERT’S PATENT 


Weight Sliding Blinds 

ARE PERFECTION ITSELF. 


ARB 

P* tr» 


balanced by weights same as ordinary sash and can be applied 
to any window in old as well as new houses. 


GEO. POPPERT MFG. CO., 


417-427 Poplar Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We draw the attention of architects and the public to our ALL 
ROLLING SLAT BLINDS, especiallyarranged for a Southern climate, 
allowing perfect ventilation and shade at same time. 


Locations for 
Industries. 

The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has long been identified with practical 
measures for the general upbuilding of its territory 
and the promotion of its commerce, hence manufac¬ 
turers have an assurance that they will find them¬ 
selves at home on the company’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company owns and operates 6,154 miles (9,900 kilo 
meters) of railway, exclusive of second track, con¬ 
necting track or sidings. The eight States traversed 
by the company, Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Mich¬ 
igan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
North Dakota, possess, in addition to the advantages 
of raw material and proximity to markets, that which 
is the prime factor in the industrial success of a terri¬ 
tory—a people who form one live and thriving com¬ 
munity of business men, in whose midst it is safe and 
profitable to settle. Many towns on the line are pre¬ 
pared to treat very favorably with manufacturers who 
would locate in their vicinity. 

Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc, forests 
of soft and hard wood, quarries, clays of all kinds, 
tan-bark, flax and other raw materials exist in its ter¬ 
ritory in addition to the vast agricultural resources. 

A number of new factories have been induced to 
locate—largely through the instrumentality of this 
company—at towns on its lines. The central position 
of the States traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, makes it possible to command all 
the markets of the United States. The trend of man¬ 
ufacturing is Westward. Nothing should delay en¬ 
terprising manufacturers from investigating. Confi¬ 
dential inquiries are treated as such. The informa¬ 
tion furnished a particular industry is reliable. 

Address, LUIS JACKSON, 

Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. R’y, 

425 Old Colony Building, Chicago, III. 



Venetian Blinds, Rolling Partitions 

Gmm Shutter s..^ 

FLEXIBLE DOORS. 


Rooms 933-9.11, 
108 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO. 


Telephone, MAIN 2985. 


THE BOWER 

SEWER GAS TRAP. 


Small Heating Contracts. 

STEAM, HOT WATER AND 



A positive; VALVE) SEAL ; 

A SOUND WATKR SKAT. 

SIMPLE, CHEAP, EFFECTIVE AND 
DURABLE. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best Water Seal Trap in the mar¬ 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its Wa¬ 
ter Seal ; none that 
approximates it in 
the surety of the 
Valve Seal. The 
Valve keeps its seat 
by flotation, and as 
compared with other 
Valves and Traps is 
little or no resistance 
to the outflow of wa¬ 
ter or waste. Illus¬ 
trative and descrip¬ 
tive 48-page pam¬ 
phlet sent free on 
application. 

B. P. BOWER &C 0 . 

Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


COMBINATION A SPECIALTY. 

Thorough Workmanship and Lowest Prices. 

G, F, HAWKINS, DOWNER’S GROVE, ILL 


Direct Electric 
Direct Steam 
Belt Power 
Hand Power 



FOR PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE. 

Union Elevator and Machine Co. 


144-146 Ontario Street, CHICAGO. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Madeof 

Copper , Galvanized Steel 
or MERCHANT’S 
High Grade 
Roofing Plates 



OmamertfalJDurA 
Slorm Proof. 

bfdD f°Q ilAlWMf &D°CMVRE HLV/STOfflinCi PR°ptimT BUILDINGS 
R 00 fCD WfriiTnESETILtb.WE AAKE Dlf FEBfNT SIZE’S Of mnihH'TILES f°D 1 
STD'AIGMT mats & miAL GRADUATED 1 ^PAHStl'JlLES F°R jPNICAL SUDDACESV 

SOLE UANUfACTURERS OF 

MERCHANTS MLMSPANISH TILES 
AND GOTHIC SHINGLES 


MERCI 1 ANT 8 <Xlnc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK : 
BROOKLYN- 
CHICAGO : 


i 




B 



LICENSED 

to Manufacture 

Electric and 
Combination 
Fixtures. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1865. TELEPHONE, MAIN 2422. 

W. C. YOSBURQH flFQ. CO., LiniTED, 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Advance News 

INDICATING 

== Chances to Sell 


-F'llVB ART-- 

Gas, Electric and Combination Fixtures, 

SUITABLE FOR ALL LIGHTING PURPOSES. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


PLANS, FIXTURES, 

MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 

MACHINERY, 

May be secured with promptness, accuracy and 
thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, from 


If you want good goods, ask your Local Dealer for Our Make of Fixtures, and do uot 
consent to take any other. Architects are requested to mention our goods 
in their specifications for lighting buildings. 

JVeslern trade supplied from our JVestern Branch , 


Home Office and Factory, 

BROOKLYN, N. 


Y. 


114 and 116 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

C. A. VOSBURGH, Manager. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

Robert and Finn Ruck, 


78 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
Pike Bldg., CINCINNATI. 


68 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
Cooper Bldg., DENVER. 


IKE UNIFORM SIMM) C0NIR1CT, 

REVISED and IMPROVED. 



< 5^1 


H. W. JOHNS’ 

{gHINOlvg S ^TAIiVS 

Prepared ready for use from the Purest Pigments and best Wood 
Preservative known. We will send upon request a full set of samples 
on wood, showing Silver Grays, Moss Greens and many handsome 
weather stained effects. These are permanent, durable stains. 

H. W. JOHNS MT’G r.fT. 87 maiden lane, newyork. 

NEW YORK, JERSEY CITY, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 



Murphy’s Packless 

Radiator Valves = 

WILL NOT LEAK AT THE STUFFING BOX AND REQUIRE NO PACKING 

BEST VALVE IN THE WORLD Send for our Catalogue 


C. P. Monash, Mgr. 


203 S. CANAL ST. 
CHICAGO 



ARR ORDKRS FIRRED AT ONCE 

BY THE PUBLISHERS, 

The Inland Publishing Co. 

410 MANHATTAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 



America’s Most Popular Railroad 
c. Perfect Passenger Service 


***— THROUGH FAST 
PULLMAN SERVICE EVERY DAY TO 

Hot Springs, Denver 

ARKANSAS COLORADO 


JAMES CHARLTON, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers- 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, President. F. R. PETTIBONE, Vice-President. CHAS. F. BIKER, Treas. and Gen. Manager. WM. A. MOULTON, Secretary. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 


HOIylyOW 

BUILDING 

TILL, 

SOLID AND 
POROUS TILL, 
for Fireproof Floors, Walls, 
Partitions, 

Roofs, Columns, 
Ventilating Shafts, 
Ftc. 


Contracts taken for the 
complete fireproofing of 
buildings. 

Special designs made on 
application. 

Building Tile delivered and 
built in place in all parts 
of the United States. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and 
Dealers in 

Every Description of 

FIREPROOF 

TILE 

FOR 

BUILDIflG 

PURPOSES 


OFFICE AND YARD ! 

Cor. 16th and Clark Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Telephone, South 483. 
Builders’ Exchange Box 405. 

Factory on Hydraulic Basin, 
Ottawa, III. 



View of Exhibit at World’s Fair. Medal and Diploma Awarded 



= PRISMATIC 

Sidewalk Lights, 


FLOOR and SKY LIGHTS, 

Richards & Kelly Mfg. Co. 



Round Vault Tight. Reflecting r,eus. 


=== THI E = 

“Taylor Old Style'’ 

ROOFING tin 

Is made exactly the same as in 1830, 
66 years ago. 


No other Roofing Tin 
is made like it, nor of 
the same materials. 

THE 

ONLY WARRANTED 
TIN SOLD. 


N. & G.TAYLOR CO. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA. 

Agents for the PANCOAST VENTILATOR. 


None genuine without 
this stamp. 


IS 

©LIB) iWUf 
VKtftlSE siilJliGS, 

00 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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The Illinois Terra-Cotta Lumber Co. 



C. W. BREGA, President. 

A. W. BEIDLER, Vice-President. 
E. A. HOEPPNER, Secretary. 



Finisheo Floor 1 



Porous Terra=Cotta Fireproofing. 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 

Hollow Flat-Arch Tiles , for Iron Construction. Ceiling Tile. 
Partition Tile. Wall Furring. Column , Girder 
and Beam Coverings , Etc. 


WORKS AT 

PULLMAN, ILL. 


OFFICE, 

611 “The Rookery” Building, 
CHICAGO. 



OLtgbt 


For forty years I 
have made a spe¬ 
cialty of fixtures 
for all kinds of 
lighting purposes, hut more particu¬ 
larly in cases where the problem of 
proper lighting presented difficulties. 
My experience is at the service of 
architects, and I invite correspond¬ 
ence whenever there is any question 
as to the best lighting of any apart¬ 
ment. 

I. P. FRINK, 

551 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


HEALY & MILLET, 

Stained Glass l Frescoing, 

225 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



Hardwood 

Floors 

Wood Carpets, Parquet 
Floors, Rug Borders. 


Send for book of designs. 

E. B. MOORE & CO. 

48 & 50 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



PREPARED 

LOOR 


Write for free sample 
and book of directions. 


FOR POLISHING 
and KEEPING 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORS 
IN GOOD 
ORDER 


The Interior 
Hardwood Co. 

Manfrs., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WAX 



RTSMANS SHOT WORKS 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


mss' BIB 


lated Traps 


aP^EARANCE 

r • to • 

* opENWORK 
V PLUMBING 

I .♦. .♦. 

WHICH CAN NOT BE 

OBTAINED WITH LEAD 

.♦• TRAPS 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Medal at Universal Exposition, Paris, i88g. 


DO YOU WANT 

LIGHT? 

I light Churches, Halls and 
Public Buildings, with Elec¬ 
tric, Oil, Gas, or combination. 
X make Daylight Reflectors. 
Book of Light and Estimate 
free for the asking. 

I. P. FRINK, 

551 Pearl Street New York 


Siphon “Eduction” Closet Range 

use in Schools, Factories and Public Buildings. 
FLUSH TANK CO., 186 v c a h n ic b a u c r 0 en st 



-LONGITUDINAL SECTION— 


Operated Automatically by a Tank without Movable Parts. Never gets out of order and 

always CLEAN. Send for Catalogue. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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APOLLO GALVANIZED IRON. 

The most workable iron. 

The most perfect iron. 

The most uniform iron. 

Every sheet guaranteed. Return to your 
jobber at his expense for the smallest defect. 
You are more than welcome. 

Apollo Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Wills’ 

Hot Water Heaters anil 
Stoat Generators. 

Best in Use tor all Purposes 
Heating and Supplying 
Hot Water. 

ill Steel. No Coils or Flues, All Sizes. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 

123 S. Clinton St., Chicago 

N. S. BOUTON, Pres. 

E. H. SEDGWICK, 

Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


polsom 

Patent Root Snow Guards, 

For Old or New Roofs, Slate, Shingle or Tile, 


m 

m tiwonf 

.tfOTtgCU B@@l?o 

Far better than a guard rail, because the snow is 
held where it falls. In valleys where the snow forms 
large drifts and dangerous slides, they are indis¬ 
pensable. 

FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 

178 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 

GENERAL WESTERN AGENCY, 

406 Royal Insurance Building, CHICAGO. 



NEVER MIND WHO 


TAKES THE 



Norwalk Lock Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF'* 

LOCKS AND BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 

Designs with Estimates Furnished and Original Work solicited from Architects. 

Manufactory and Principal Office, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, 

82 Chambers St. 200 Franklin St. 25 Hanover St. 544-548 Unity Bldg. 


me Jenkins Automatic flir Valve 



Has proved to be all we claim! 
for it, i. e., a Positive and Reliab 
Air Valve. The expansible plr 
is a special compound, and MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY for use i 
THE JENKINS AUTOMATIC AIR VALVE. It does not deteriorate, < 
lose its flexibility under the action of heat or steam. WITH THE JEP 
KINS AUTOMATIC AIR VALVE YOU SHOULD CONNECT WITH 
DRIP PIPE, THUS INSURING A POSITIVE CIRCULATION. We gua 
antee them to be as represented. Our trade-mark is on every valve. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 


JENKINS BROS. 


CHICAGO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



THEY ALL AGREE THAT 
IT IS THE 



Illuminated by Pintsch 


Light, Heated by Steam. 


Dining Car on all Day 


Trains. Pullman Sleep¬ 


ers on all Night Trains. 


COPYRIGHTED 


BEST LINE 

...TO. .. 

Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Louisville and 
The_South. 

Solid Vestibule Trains, 


Only Line to the Famous WEST BADEN and 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS. “The Carlsbad of 
America.’’ Hotels open the year ’round. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 

232 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 

W. H. McDOEL, FRANK J. REED, 

V.-P. and Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when 


corresponding with Advertisers. 
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DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 

Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform 
and reliable, and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per 
cent more sand, etc., than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most 
durable work. It is unalterable in volume and not liable to crack. 

“ The DyckerhofF Portland Cement has been used in the Metropolitan Sewerage Con¬ 
struction, Boston, and is now being employed in the construction of the Boston Subway, 
Howard A. Carson, Chief Engineer.” ■* 

Pamphlet with directions for its employment , testimonials and tests, sent on application. 
MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, ' E. THIELE, 

98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 William Street, NKW YORK, 

Sole Agent United States. 


-= SUPERIOR ==- 

Copper Weather Vanes. 

girded with pure gold. 

Church Crosses, 

Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Etc. 

Vanes made from any drawing 
or design on short notice. 

T. W. JONES, 

Successor to Chas. W. Briggs, 
“ “ V. W. Baldwin. 

170 and 172 Front Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Illustrated Catalogue of over 
250 designs, mailed to any ad¬ 
dress on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, half the postage. 



PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


READ BY SS 

ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS, 

CONTRACTORS, 

DECORATORS, 

ENGINEERS 

and those contemplating building. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 

A Profitable Advertising 
Medium. 


Send for Sample Copy and Terms. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 

23 Warren Street, New York. 


STAINED GLASS 

FOR DWELLINGS AND 
CHURCHES. 

The Best Work at Lowest Prices. 

Geo. E. Androvette & Co. 

27-29 So. Clinton Street. 



PRIZE MEDALISTS. 

Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal or Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 

CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 

comng CirpTrTTT UTTTTTT lAr? U Fir v 

_ Revolving ^ JL ik lliJj UlT U JL JL Burglar Proof. 


Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds 

Catalogues, Circulars , Price Lists, etc., on application. 

CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited), 

office; AND WORKS: 

162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


TIFFANY ENAMELED BRICK CO. 


1151 MARQUETTE BUILDING, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Enameled and Pressed Brick, 

PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Telephone, Express 579. 


CHICAGO. 


BROWN. MOSS GREEN. FRENCH GRAY. POMPEIAN BUFF. BLACK. 


u 

a 

< 

S 


W (E 
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o 

Ul 

CL 
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ROYAL PURPLE. COLONIAL DRAB. 

Peerless Colors 

FOR 

MORTAR AND INTERIOR FINISH. 


a) 

m 

z 

D 


-n 

O 

30 

0 ) 

> 

3 


T 

r 

m 

in 


BUFF. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


RED. 


DON’T YOU JnIHNT TO SEE 


THE 

St. Clair 

Tunnel? 


“The Link that Binds 
a Two Great Nations.” 


Port Huron, Mich. 
Sarnia, Ont. 


What is the 
Saint Clair 
Tunnel ? 


It is the greatest Sub-marine Tunnel In the world, extending 
from Port Huron, Michigan, under the St. Clair River to Sarnia, 
Ontario, and connecting- the Grand Trunk Railway system of 
Canada with the Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway. It has Just 
been completed at a cost of $ 2 , 700 , 000 . The Tunnel proper is a 
continuous iron tube, nineteen feet and ten inches in diameter, 
and 6,025 feet, or more than a mile long. The length of the ap¬ 
proaches, in addition to the Tunnel proper, is 5,603 feet. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 



nopiiiiii.il i ,i' 
niBiwiiiiiiiiii 11 

■gr , *innil 


Plumbing 


Goods. 


WOLFFS UNDER-ROLL RIM 
ENAMELED IRON 
BATHS. ' 

THE “SULTANA.” 


General Offices, 93 WEST LAKE STREET. 
Show Rooms, 91 DEARBORN ST. 

CHICAGO. 

BRANCHES: 

DENVER. MINNEAPOLIS. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


JOHN CARETTI & CO, 

MARBLE, CERAMIC and ENAMEL 


... for FLOORS, WALLS, CEILINGS, 
HALLS, VESTIBULES, BATH ROOMS, 
KITCHENS and the FIREPLACE. 


234 Michigan Street (east of N. state St.), 
Telephone, Main 4859. CHICAGO. 



Stamped Steel Ceilings, 

SIDE WALLS AND 
WAINSCOTING. 

Our ceilings are made in 
many designs, suitable for all 
classes of buildings. Can fit 
all sizes of rooms. 

Send for new catalogue and prices. 

Chicago Metal Stamping Co. 

LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 

The Bischoff Patent jf ; n wan t of Roofing, we man- 
Sheet-Steel Ceiling. ufacture the best. 



E. ELDON DEANE, 

ARCHITECTURAL COLORIST, 
AND ILLUSTRATOR, 

63 SEYMOUR BUILDING, 

BUftti Ave., corner 42d Street, 

NEW YORK. 


A Hint 


IT SHOULD NOT BE FORGOTTEN 
that the Lines of the 

Wisconsin Central 


Extend from 


Chicago and Milwaukee 


St. Paul , Minneapolis 
and Ashland , 


Passing through some of the largest towns in Central 
Wisconsin, and that close connections are made at 
St. Paul for all Western points, at Ashland for Duluth 
and Lake Superior points, and at Chicago for all 
Eastern and Southern points. 

For number and variety of summer resorts, and 
accompanying sport in the way of fishing and hunt¬ 
ing, the Wisconsin Central is not excelled by any 
line. 

Full information can be had upon application to 
any agent of the Company. 

H. F. WHITCOMB, JAS. C. POND, 

General Manager, Gen’l Passenger Ag’t, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MOLESWORTH KING, 

Inventor and Patentee, 

922 E south.' 3139 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Specialist on Curing Smoking Fireplaces, 
CHIMNEY AND FIREPLACE BUILDER 

AND TILE SETTER. 


Chicago r®fe)re;nce;s. 

BANKS 

President Merchant’s National Bank. 

“ Northern Trust Co. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Mr. C. H. Case, Royal Insurance. 

W. H Cunningham, in Royal Building. 

ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 

H. Ives Cobb, ioo Washington Street. 
Holabird & Roche, Monadnock Building. 
Jenney & Mundie, Home Insurance Building. 

LAWYERS. 

A. J. Caton, 1005 Tacoma Building. 

J. G. Shortall, 1600 Prairie Avenue. 

REAL ESTATE. - 
Byron Lathrop, Old Colony. 

O. F. Aldis, Monadnock Building. 

Dibblee & Manierre, The Temple. 

W. D. Kerfoot, 85 Washington Street. 


Mr. W. W. Kimball, 1800 Prairie Avenue. 
Mr. C. B. Farwell, 99 Pearson Street. 

Mr. V. Lawson, 317 La Salle Avenue. 

Mr. J. C. Neely, 2619 Indiana Avenue. 

Mr. R. W. Patterson, Jr., Burton Place. 
Mr. D. V. Purington, Commerce Building 
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BEDFORDJTONE 

THE BEDFORD QUARRIES COMPANY, Bedford, Indiana, 
producers of Buff and Blue Oolitic Limestone, 
from the celebrated HOOSIER, BUFF RIDGE and 
OOLITIC Quarries, quote the following prices, 
f. o. b. quarries: 

No. 1, MILL BLOCKS, BUFF OR BLUE. 

Unscabbled, - - - 13 cents per cubic foot. 

Scabbled, ----- 15 cents per cubic foot. 
Scabbled, extra close, 20 cents per cubic foot. 

MIXED MILL BLOCKS. 

Unscabbled, - - - 8 cents per cubic foot. 

Scabbled, ----- 10 cents per cubic foot. 

SAWED STONE, BUFF OR BLUE. 

No. 1. Two sides, - 28 cents per cubic foot. 

No. 1. Four sides, - 43 cents per cubic foot. 

Mixed. Two sides, - 23 cents per cubic foot. 

Mixed. Four sides, - 38 cents per cubic foot. 

TFRMS : Net 60 days. A discount of 5 
per cent allowed on bills paid within 15 days 
from date of shipment. Subject to draft after 
60 days. 

The POSTAL-TELEGRAPH, MUTUAL RESERVE 
FUND, CONSTABLE, and other notable buildings 
in New York, are built of stone from these quarries, 
which have a capacity larger than any others in the 
district. Samples of the stone and descriptive pam¬ 
phlets sent on application. COMMUNICATIONS 
ADDRESSED TO BEDFORD, OR TO THE 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 185 DEARBORN STREET, 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


SPECIFY 

Stanley’s 
Ball Bearing 
Steel Butts. 

Advantages: 

Unlimited resistance to wear. 
No squeaking of door. 

No need of oiling. Tow cost. 

Send for artistic brochure illustrating these and other good things. 

The Stanley Works, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 

fl.fl. ABBOTT & CO. 

Drawing Supplies, 

Instruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors, 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 

blue: prints. 

50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


English Ceramic Mosaics 
Wall and Floor Tiles, Roofing Tiles 
Interior Cabinet Work 
Special Club, Bank and Church 
Furniture 

Roofs Patent Folding Doors 
Bostwick’s Patent Folding Gates 
Structural and Ornamental IronWork 
“Salamander” Building Paper 
Steam Pipe Covering 
Richardson’s Fireproof Doors, etc. 




Anson S. Hopkins 

Formerly Prest. and Mgr. 

The Henry Dibblee Co. 

MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 

Building Specialties 

Room 1503, Marquette Building 
CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE. MAIN UTfi 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 



SECTIONAL 


STIJAAI PIPE AND BOILBR COVERINGS. 

The Great Coal Saver. 


SELLING AGENTS. 

Chicago, Walch & Wyeth, 208 Lake St. 

Boston, S. C. Nightingale & Childs, 451 Atlantic 
Avenue. 

New York, Robert A. Keasbey, 54 Warren St. 
Philadelphia, Magnesia Covering Co., 382 Bourse 
Building. 

Baltimore, Wallace & Bro., 432 E. Pratt St. 
Washington, Wm. B. Morgan, Room 19, Build¬ 
ers’ Exchange. 

Charleston, Wm. M. Bird & Co. 

Atlanta, Geo. F. Glaskin & Co., 54 N. Broad St. 
New Orleans, T. V. Regan, 735 Union St. 
Memphis, Keith & Schattenberg. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

THE KEASBEY k MATTISON CO., 

AMBUBJR, 1 J A. 

CINCINNATI: CLEVELAND: 

114 West Second St. 117 Water Street. 


SELLING AGENTS. 

Milwaukee, F. Sprinkman, 133 Sycamore St. 

St. Louis, F. Bocler, 108 Walnut St. 

Detroit, S. P. Conkling, 20 Atwater St., Fast. 
Omaha, Spencer Otis, 435 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, J. H. Stoner & Co. 

Denver, C. W. Badgley & Co., 18th & Market Sts. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. & Montana Machinery Co. 
Butte City, R. W. James. 

Seattle, G. Henderson, Yesler’s Wharf. 

San Francisco, De Solla & Deussing, 2 California 
Street. 

Montreal, Sclater Asbestos Mfg. Co. 
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injurious ^ not °ften that a modest monthly tech- 
Sensationai nlcal journal scores the daily press, but 
Reports by when a leading newspaper of Chicago uses 
the Press, the headlines, “ It’s a Leaning Tower,” 
to call the attention of the community to the fact that the 
Masonic Temple is out of plumb, and then prints under 
it the statement of Mr. Burnham and his engineer part¬ 
ner, E. C. Shankland, that ‘‘There is no danger in the 
leaning of the temple,” it is time to call a halt on such 
sensational and misleading headlines. Mr. Burnham 
said very truly to the interviewer : “It has been out of 
perpendicular almost from the beginning. There are few 
buildings in Chicago which are not. That the Record 
should call attention to the fact, however, must work 
injury to Chicago and to all the interests directly con¬ 
cerned.” This should have satisfied the Record, but the 
chance for a sensation was not to be lost, even at the 
risk of a misrepresentation of the facts being spread 
and seized upon by all who attempt to decry Chicago’s 
reputation and ridicule her achievements. Mr. Burnham 
need not have said anything more, but the Record prints 
his detailed explanation of the facts which in course of 
time will be its own defense against the indignation that 
will be flung back to it. What he said is what all intel¬ 
ligent people recognize. No building is absolutely plumb, 
and no building ever settled with mathematical accuracy. 
The most that the Record has discovered through the cer¬ 
tificate of its surveyors is that the Masonic Temple, on its 
State street front, leans back from the street six inches, 
and on the rear or alley side it leans outward a little more, 
the exact amount not ascertained, showing that in 114 
feet it is a little larger at the top than the bottom, perhaps 
two inches, which is not remarkable. Now, if they had 
discovered that the First National Bank building, about 
one hundred feet high, was two inches out of plumb and 
devoted a column and a half to it with large headlines 
added, it would have seemed ridiculous. Another news¬ 
paper of like prominence has, by a distorted drawing, 
similarly libeled a building in an eastern city. It is not 
right, it is not even good journalism. 


a Business There is a movement on foot among Chi- 
Association cago architects to divorce the business and 
of Chicago professional aspects of architectural practice. 
Architects, At least this seems to be the purpose of a 
series of meetings that have been held recently and the 
formation of the ‘ ‘ Chicago Architects’ Business Associa¬ 
tion.” If this can be done with the majority of the 
architects in the city as members, and conservative action 
maintained, it will relieve the Chapter of many perplex¬ 
ing problems. The president and secretary of the new 
organization are reliable and capable, and the result of 
the experiment is looked for with considerable interest. 


Committee on Foreign Correspondence. —W. L. B. Jenney. chairman, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill.; R. S. Peabody, Boston; Theo. Carl Link, St. Louis, Mo.; C. F. McKim, 
New York; Thomas Hastings, New York. 

Committee on Education. —H. Langford Warren, chairman, Boston, Mass.; 
Henry Van Brunt, Kansas City, Mo.; Russell Sturgis, New York, N. Y.; C. 
Howard Walker, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Publication and Library.— Frank Miles Day, chairman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. Yost, Columbus, O.; Frank F. Kidder, Denver, Colo.; 
Cass Gilbert, St. Paul, Minn.; W. R. Briggs, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Committee upon Conservation of Public Buildings— Richard Upjohn, chair¬ 
man, New York, N. Y.; the Presidents of the several Chapters. 


Chicago Our February number will contain a letter 
Master from the pen of Mr. Dankmar Adler, com- 
Mason’s menting upon the Code of Practice of the 
Code. Master Masons’ Association, and suggest¬ 
ing certain modifications intended to make the carrying 
out of its underlying principles more acceptable to owners 
of buildings and therefore more practicable of execution 
for the members of that well-meaning and ambitious body. 
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RUSSELL STURGIS—ARCHITECT, ENCYCLOPEDIST AND 

CRITIC. 

BY PETER B. WIGHT. 

AN architect who is a scholar and has an opportunity to give 
others the benefit of his scholarship and critical judgment 
is a rare object on this busy side of the world. Heretofore 
we have been dependent upon Prance, Germany and England for 
architectural literature that is entitled to respect, and until Mr. 
Van Brunt’s little book entitled “Greek Lines” appeared, it is safe 
to say that we had no architectural literature distinguished by 
analytical and philosophical thought. This was the product of a 
busy worker during his few leisure hours. But in Russell Sturgis 
we have an architect who adds to a period of large practical work 
in his profession, a succeeding experience of many years of lei¬ 
sure and opportunity for study and reflection ; and he has given to 
his fellow architects and all who may take an interest in their art, 
while still in the fullness of his intellectual life, the results of his 
investigations in the book lately published, entitled “European 
Architecture ; a Historical Study.” * 

He was born in Baltimore, October 16, 1836, and his sixtieth 
birthday was celebrated at a complimentary dinner at the Hotel 
Waldorf, New York, on October 16 last, at which were present 
about two hundred of the most eminent men in letters and art of 
that city. He has resided in New York from childhood, and 
there went through the full course of the public schools and the 
College of the City of New York, from which he received the 
degree of Master of Arts. Graduating in 1856, he soon after 
entered the office of Leopold Eidlitz as an architectural pupil, 
where he remained for about a year. He then made an architec¬ 
tural tour of Europe alone, visiting what interested him in England, 
France, Germany and Italy, returning well laden with spoils in 
the shape of numerous well-filled sketch books. In his selection 
of subjects he was largely influenced by the reading of Ruskin’s 
works, all of which then published he had mastered when in col¬ 
lege. After many discouragements, during which time, how¬ 
ever, he was a voracious reader and ardent student of everything 
accessible illustrating the arts of the middle ages, he commenced 
his actual architectural practice at New York, in 1865. He was 
also greatly interested in the pre-Raphaelite movement in Eng¬ 
land, and was an active member of the Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of Truth in Art then formed in New York by a small body 
of young painters, architects and amateurs, which lasted for sev¬ 
eral years, and during two years published the little magazine 
called the New Path , to which he contributed his first published 
articles. His active architectural practice included the years from 
1865 to 1878, and his principal buildings were erected on the 
campus of Yale College, comprising: Battell Memorial Chapel, 
Farnham Hall, Durfee Hall, and in later years Laurence Hall. 
He designed the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank at Albany, the 
Homeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital, and other 
buildings in Tarrytown and Watertown, New York; Farmington 
and Litchfield, Connecticut, and at Minneapolis and Louisville. 
In 1878 he took his family to Europe and remained abroad several 
years, during which time he had ample leisure for the studies 
which have resulted in the book which is before us. He returned 
in 1885, and since then has either been associated with other 
architects or has turned over his work to his son, Danforth N. B. 
Sturgis. 

This later period has enabled him to do a great deal of valuable 
work in the societies with which he has been connected. Besides 
that mentioned above, he was one of the early Fellows of the 
American Institute of Architects, and was its secretary about the 
year 1868. He is also a member of the Architectural League of 
New York, which he served four terms as president. Other 
societies with which he is connected are the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute of America, the Grolier Club of New York, the Japan Society 
of London, the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, in 
London, and the Municipal Art Society of New York. He is also 
life member of the American Numismatic and Archaeological 
Society, and honorary Fellow of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, a Fellow in perpetuity and corporate member of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, a Fellow of the National Academy 
of Design, an honorary member of the Mural Painters’ Society, 


* “ European Architecture, a Historical Study.” By Russell Sturgis, A. M., 
Pli.D., F. A. I. A., etc. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1896. Price, $4. 


and member of the council and president of the Fine Arts Federa¬ 
tion of New York. 

Before going abroad the last time he was corresponding secre¬ 
tary and member of the executive committee of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for several years after its foundation in 1870. In 
literary labor he has been editor of the articles on “Decorative 
Art” and “Mediaeval Architecture” for the Century Dictionary, 
and “Fine Arts ” for Webster’s International Dictionary ; also of 
“Archaeology and Art” in Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. He 
was also a contributor of articles on Fine Arts to the Nation, and 
on architectural subjects to the North American Review and the 
Architectural Record, and a lecturer before the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and the National Academy of Design, New 
York. His latest work was his cooperation in the formation and 
purchasing and preparation of the magnificent catalogue of the 
Henry O. Avery Architectural Library of Columbia College. 

In view of the rarity of American works treating of the history 
of architecture from the philosophical standpoint, it is not to be 
wondered at that the London Builder, in a rather unappreciative 
review of Mr. Sturgis’ historical study, should have received it 
with a feeling of surprise as coming from an American author. 
Time will come when it will be recognized that only those 
“ standing afar off” and uninfluenced by historical surroundings 
or national pride will be competent to review such an extended 
field of investigation with deliberation and without prejudice. 
The present uncertain condition of the art in America, notwith¬ 
standing the prominence to which it has lately attained, is the 
greatest incentive to those who have its interests at heart to 
investigate the past truthfully in view of the light that it may 
throw upon the future. Of all Americans not one is so well 
equipped as Mr. Sturgis to do this. He is not a product of any 
school and is unprejudiced, while he has a naturally encyclopedic 
mind. He is as well versed in one branch of art study as another, 
and an acknowledged expert, not only in architecture, but in sculp¬ 
ture, painting and decorative art, so that he is competent to appre¬ 
ciate the true relations between them. To him the progressive 
development of any one of these is seen only in its relation to 
all the others and to contemporaneous history. This is the rare 
quality of broadmindedness. 

Whether or not this book may be set down as one of the results 
of the discussion of the study of history in the American architec¬ 
tural schools, at the convention of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects, held in New York in 1894, to which Mr. Sturgis contributed 
a paper, cannot be said with certainty. We have already had, 
since then, Professor Hamlin’s “History of Architecture,” admi¬ 
rably adapted to school work, but valuable for information only, 
and Mr. Sturgis’ book seems to follow as a natural sequence ; but 
it is better adapted to advanced students. Mr. Hamlin’s book 
tells them what has been, Mr. Sturgis’ tells how it came about and 
why it was so. It is for thinkers and investigators, those who take 
a serious rather than a superficial view of the subject. The intel¬ 
ligent amateur has much to learn from it. But what shall we say 
of the average architect of today, without offense ? Tim Inland 
Architect has before this called him a “picture fiend” who 
never reads. And here is a book to be read only, whose pictures, 
plentiful though they be, are only incidental to the text which 
they illustrate in a limited—too limited—way. It is full of refer¬ 
ences to other sources of information and illustrations, which are 
not within reach of the general reader, though many architects 
might be able to find them in their portfolios of photographs, or in 
books of a more sumptuous nature if they had them. But this is 
too much to expect of the student, It is not, however, too much 
to expect that the author should add the illustrations needed to 
future editions. These should be of the nature of full-page repro¬ 
ductions from photographs selected by him and reproduced by 
the cheap processes now so extensively used, if not by the superb 
process employed in the ten plates that illustrate the first edition. 
When this is done the architectural reader will have a vade mecum 
to the roots of all of the world’s architecture that is worthy of 
study. 

The order of wording in the title does not express the nature of 
this work to one who has read it and appreciates its import. Per¬ 
haps a certain modesty of the author has prevented him from call¬ 
ing it “A Historical Study of European Architecture,” with the 
word (Study in large caps, which would express its nature more 
clearly. For if it does not evince study it is nothing. Mr. Sturgis 
has herein revealed to us the method of his own system of study, 
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that we might profit therefrom. Therefore, whoever sees the title 
on the back only, or the gold letters on the side, “European 
Architecture,” and expects to find an opinion of what is now 
being done in Europe or an account of all that has been done in 
such a comprehensive field, will be disappointed. It is not for 
him. It is not a repetition of Ferguson, a catalogue or an encyclo¬ 
pedia for reference, but a book to be read from first to last. It may 
be asked then, “What is its object? It is only one man’s opin¬ 
ion.” On the contrary, it is a series of deductions from the facts 
of history in synthetic order presented in a manner never before 
attempted, to demonstrate the evolutionary nature of architecture 
from the dawn of art in Greece to the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Builder cannot see “why European architecture is 
supposed to end at the date of the French Revolution.” Can it 
find anything evolutionary in European architecture since then ? 
Probably it does with the Builder''s eyes. But Mr. Sturgis does 
not or he would have told us about it. This time is well selected 
for the beginning of modern architecture, illustrated by the intro¬ 
duction of the principle 
of eclecticism in Ger¬ 
many and England, and 
to a certain extent in 
France — notwithstand¬ 
ing the regimen of the 
French Official School— 
which have resulted in 
a chaos, not worthy of 
consideration in a treat¬ 
ise on the legitimate de¬ 
velopment of styles. The 
same period covers about 
all that has been done 
in America since archi¬ 
tecture became a pro¬ 
fession. 

No one can thought¬ 
fully contemplate what 
is best for the archi¬ 
tecture of today and to¬ 
morrow until he can 
eliminate from his mind 
all that has been done 
since the French Revo¬ 
lution. This may be 
pessimistic, but it is the 
pessimism which clears 
the cobwebs from our 
brains and leads us to 
contemplate possibil¬ 
ities, with the means at 
hand, which may yet 
reveal a brighter future 
for our art. What such 
will be no one can tell; 
but unless we recognize 
that it is possible we will 
never contribute to its realization. The Builder says: “It is 
conceivable that there may some day be a new ‘ thought ’ in 
architecture as distinctive and as susceptible of influencing the 
whole world as the Greek idea, but one can hardly imagine this 
taking place until a new era, and after the decline of the present 
civilizations of the world." This is real pessimism. Now, here 
is the surrender. The Builder continues: “As it is, with our 
historical knowledge and continual traveling, we are dominated 
by the ideas of the past, and the strongest determination to 
shake off its influence will not avail to do so. The Greek column 
has got possession of the human mind." Is it not time, then, to 
make an American Declaration of Independent Thought? We 
have already accomplished it in some branches of building 
construction. 

Eet us see when there was new ‘thought.’ Here in Mr.’ 
Sturgis’ “Historical Study” we find that Byzantine architecture 
was developed in Constantinople, and had a following elsewhere, 
that the true Gothic was developed in France, and all Europe 
followed in its wake ; that the Renaissance was of northern Italy, 
and eighty years after was first seen in France, while it was one 
hundred and fifty years before it had a foothold in England. It 


was the intellectual nation that always took the lead. Why 
should not history repeat itself in our own country as it always 
has elsewhere? Admitting what the Builder says about our 
“historical knowledge and continual traveling,” why can we not 
rise high enough in intellect to turn these to account, and not 
acknowledge that they are impediments to material progress? 
The modern medisevalist would burn all our books and photo¬ 
graphs and wait until we had passed through the lowest depths of 
barbarism so that we might evolve an architecture out of the 
depths of our inner consciousness without hindrance from outside 
sources. The adept of the modern French school would say 
“Whatever is [in France], is right.” But Mr. Sturgis shows us 
that the real mediaeval architecture of the latter part of the twelfth 
century was not an inspiration, but was in process of develop¬ 
ment from the third century, and that the Renaissance architec¬ 
ture of France at the end of the eighteenth century, instead of 
being an evolutionary growth, shows no advance over that of the 
time of Henry IV., when it was fully developed from the Italian 

Renaissance of the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The one was 
the architecture of evo¬ 
lution, the other of 
eclecticism. If we learn 
anything from this, it is 
that if we ever cease 
floundering about and 
trying experiments, and 
architecture in America 
ever becomes a living 
art, it will be the result 
of evolution and not of 
caprice or fashion. 
Therefore let us enjoy 
our books, our photo¬ 
graphs, our opportuni¬ 
ties for travel while we 
may, seeing that we can¬ 
not resist their attrac¬ 
tion. We can be safely 
trusted with the history 
of our art if we read it 
rightly, and study its les¬ 
sons. There is yet hope 
for architecture in 
America; but we must 
not be blinded, by what 
we see around us, to 
the possibilities of the 
future. 

The chapter on Greek 
architecture covers the 
whole subject and men¬ 
tions nearly all the re¬ 
mains extant, many of 
which have been re¬ 
vealed by recent discoveries. The number of these is not great, 
though greater than in any previous publication. It is evidently 
the result of personal observation to which we are not accustomed 
in descriptive books covering such a great range of territory. 
The author has enjoyed many years of residence in Europe, the 
results of which we now have before us. 

The consideration of Roman imperial architecture covers the 
period from 50 B. C. to 350 A. D., for before the Christian era 
there was practically no architecture in Rome of which there are 
any remains, except the sewers and aqueducts, if such they may 
be called. The Roman architecture in this time covered the 
whole known civilized world, including parts of Egypt. Then 
follows a chapter on the architecture of Europe from 350 to 750 
A. D., which has long been a terra incognita to modern architects, 
but in which Mr. Sturgis finds the elements which developed 
later into the Byzantine of Constantinople and the Romanesque 
of France and Germany. In this he draws in part upon the 
recent investigations of the Compte de Vogue in the Civil and 
Religious Architecture of Central Syria, which have revealed to us 
in a remarkable degree some of the elements of the stone 
Romanesque architecture of France, dating back to the sixth 
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century at Kalib Louzeh, Deir Siman and Kalat Siman. This also 
includes the golden period of Byzantine architecture under the 
Emperor Justinian and his successors. 

The period from 750 to 1150 A. D. covers the development of 
the Romanesque architecture in the north and the Byzantine in 
the south. Herein the Gothic vaulting begins to be developed 
from the Roman, while the domical vaulting of Constantinople 
has its influence in Italy and the south of France. Gothic archi¬ 
tecture is treated in three chapters. The first covers the 150 years 
from 1150 to 1300, and describes the rapid rise and development 
of the pointed style to its greatest perfection. The following 
from the heading of Chapter V is a wonderfully concise state¬ 
ment : “ Gothic architecture is developed from Romanesque in 
France—Spain. Belgium and western Germany adopt it quickly— 
England modifies the Romanesque by Gothic features quickly, 
and eastern Germany does the same more slowly — In Italy the 
style is introduced complete, apparently, from eastern France, 
but it is not understood nor adopted as a national style.” The 
second includes the period from 1300 to 1420 A. D. and the third 
from 1420 to 1520 A. D. Each chapter is divided into five sec¬ 
tions covering geographical divisions, as follows : I. France (Isle 
de France) ; II. Provinces, North and South of France; III. 
Germany; IV. England ; V. Italy. The next period is from 
1520 to 1665, when the Renaissance was completed in Italy and 
beginning to be used in France. The last chapter covers the 
period from 1665 to 1789, beginning with the introduction of the 
Renaissance into England and covering its use throughout 
Europe down to the time of the French Revolution, when the 
treatise ends. 

Except in relation to Greek architecture, of which it is a com¬ 
plete catalogue, only typical buildings are mentioned, and many 
prominent ones are not referred to ; but the author has revealed 
many little-known remains found in the by-paths of travel. The 
illustrations are mostly copied from reliable sources, to which 
due credit is given, while those prepared specially for the work 
were drawn by his son Danforth N. B. Sturgis, E. H. Schutt, 
Sebastian Cruset, Miss Alice M. Gamble and E. J. Meeker, of New 
York. Only such as were absolutely necessary are used, and no 
attempt is made to furnish examples for the cribber. 

The author makes no attempt to generalize about the result of 
his investigations, leaving that to the reader. His own fairness 
and catholicity is evident everywhere. His investigation of the 
date of every building mentioned is a marked feature of the 
book, without which, however, its method of treatment would 
not be complete. But the following remarks in the final chapter 
are so apposite to the condition in which we now find ourselves 
that we cannot refrain from quoting : “In the world that we know 
best, healthy life has never been separated from growth, and 
what we now call evolution. Painting can be seen to be going on 
through regular evolutionary changes from school to school, from 
mood to mood, from fashion to fashion ; and painting is now alive, 
a living and struggling art. Architecture is not exactly alive ;* 
what is doing in architecture cannot be compared, as to its fine-art 
side, with what the painters are doing, or the sculptors, or those 
who are working in artistic pottery, or those who are making 
windows of stained or painted glass. So far as we know, it will 
only be when the architectural designer stops copying consciously 
this or that style of past times that he will produce anything 
worth having. In other words, it is only when each designer 
feels free no longer and begins to work under the influence of 
his neighbors and contemporaries, friendly rivalry and eager 
jealousy alike spurring each man to vie with and surpass his fel¬ 
lows, but always in the same line of work, as near as he can 
bring it out—it is only then, when the artist is fettered, that art 
is free.” 


Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, of Columbia College, in a recent lecture 
intended to illustrate the architectural features of the great cities 
of the world, remarked that the architectural features of London 
were generally overlooked by the tourist. “ London possesses,” 
he said, ‘ ‘ a large number of examples of the leading styles of build¬ 
ings from the early Norman St. John’s chapel in the Tower, to 
the modern classic government buildings. Its chief Gothic monu¬ 
ment is, of course, Westminster Abbey, and hard by stand the 
new houses of parliament erected in this century during the 
Gothic revival. Coming down to a later date we find in St. Paul's 
and in Whitehall the monuments of London’s famous Renaissance 
architects, Inigio Jones and Christopher Wren. 



ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED 

STATES.* 

BY ROBERT CRAIK MC LEAN. 

EAREY COEONIAE ARCHITECTURE. 

W ITH the advent of European colonists there arose in 
America a style of domestic architecture founded on the 
styles common in the various mother countries, modified 
by the conditions and necessities of life in an often rigorous cli¬ 
mate. Thus arose the style of domestic architecture in the East¬ 
ern States known as the Colonial — a style marked by considera¬ 
tions of comfort rather than by attempts at magnificence, though 
in a few instances of the latter the architect or designer indulged 
in massive porticos guarded by Ionic, Doric or Corinthian col¬ 
umns of wood. For the first half century in the existence of the 
United States as a nation but little originality was shown by native 
architects, if such a school could be said to exist. Designers 
were content to copy European models, whether for religious, 
municipal or domestic purposes. These models were the contem¬ 
poraneous buildings of England under the Georges. The so-called 
Greek revival in England had its imitators in America, but the 
imitations were crude copies, not of Greek architecture, but of 
the works of those who had shown their inability to interpret it 
in forms adapted to modern usages. Hence, wherever a building 
was erected that was supposed to require architectural expression, 
its details were mere travesties upon the architecture of the 
Greeks. Wherever there seemed to be no call for this, the work 
was all done by builders who copied details in woodwork from 
English books. Among the latter were the works of the Adams 
brothers, which appeared in the latter part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, from which much of the attenuated and often refined and 
graceful ornamentation, now called Colonial, was derived. The 
wooden details of our American houses seem to have been more 
refined than those of the same period as used in England, so that 
they have lately become objects of interest with our architects, 
and are being copied and reproduced extensively. 

There were no public buildings in America before the Revolu¬ 
tionary War of greater architectural interest than Faneuil hall, at 
Boston, and Independence hall, at Philadelphia, both still stand¬ 
ing, and a few churches like the Old South, in Boston, St. Paul’s, 



in New York, and a few more in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Norfolk 
and Charleston. Some of the latter were copied from the designs 
of Sir Christopher Wren, with modifications. 

THE CAPITOE, AT WASHINGTON. 

It was not until it became necessary to erect a new Capitol and 
President’s house at Washington in 1791, that architectural his¬ 
tory may be said to have commenced. The Capitol was begun in 
1793 and never finally completed until 1865, though there were 
several long periods during which no work was done upon it. 
One was on account of everything combustible in it having been 
destroyed by the British army in 1814, and the other was the 
period from 1830, when it was completed in its original form, to 
1851, when it began to receive its present form at the hands of 
Thomas U. Walter. The President’s house was commenced at 
the same time. This was designed by Stephen Hallet, a French 

* Reproduced, with illustrations, from Self Culture. The Werner Com 
pany, Chicago. 
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architect residing in the United States. Washington was then 
President. The Capitol now bears no resemblance to the original 
design, as it passed through the hands of a number of architects 
and superintendents, and was originally not quite one-third of its 
present size. A very detailed history of its designing and erec¬ 
tion appeared (1896) in a number of the American Architect and 
Building News, from the pen of Glenn Brown. After the War of 
1812-14, Benjamin H. Latrobe practically rebuilt the Capitol and 
modified the design, but in 1817 he was obliged to resign on 
account of the appointment of a commissioner, to whose dicta¬ 
tion he would not submit. He was succeeded by Charles Bullfinch, 
an eminent architect of Boston, who also built the State House in 
Boston and many other prominent buildings in the New England 
States. Bullfinch continued in charge until 1830, when the 
building was completed according to the design of Latrobe. The 
structure was then a center pavilion with low dome and two short 
wings. In one wing was the House of Representatives, and in 
the other the Senate chamber — now the Supreme Court room. 
There was a low dome over each of these apartments. Nothing 
further was done to the Capitol until 1851, when the designs of 
Thomas U. Walter were adopted for two additional wings, each of 
which was about the size of the original building. These were 
built of white marble from Lee, Massachusetts, the main building 
being of red Potomac sandstone. But the sandstone had mean¬ 
while been painted white and has been so kept ever since. Before 
the wings were completed, Mr. Walter made a new design for the 
dome, which nearly covers the central building. It is built of 
cast iron and painted white to match the stonework. The whole 
work was finally finished in 1865, at the close of the Civil War. 

governmentar architecture;. 

The title of “Surveyor of Public Buildings” was given to 
James Hoban, superintendent of the Capitol, in 1794, which office 
he held for twenty-five years. The same title was conferred upon 
Benjamin H. Latrobe when he succeeded Hoban and became the 
architect of the Capitol. After Latrobe retired, a Government 
“Commissioner of Public Buildings” was appointed. But no 
such office existed after 1830. The Government buildings erected 
during the first part of the century in Washington and various 
parts of the country were conducted, somewhat as the Capitol 
was, under the direction of Cabinet officers or Congressional com¬ 
missions. The buildings comprised a few of the department 
offices and customhouses, sub-treasuries, the mints, and a build¬ 
ing in Philadelphia for the United States Bank. The latter went 
out of use with the abolition of the bank. Among those that 
were retained in use are the Interior Department, the Treasury 
Department, the Post Office Department at Washington, the Mint 
at Philadelphia, and the Sub-Treasury at New York. 



It was about the year 1850 that something approaching a sys¬ 
tem was adopted. The public buildings were then erected under 
the direction of the War Department, and an office was estab¬ 
lished under the charge of a major of United States engineers. 
The plans were made under his direction by architects who 
simply acted in the capacity of draftsmen. An officer of engineers 
was assigned to each building as “Engineer in Charge.” Mr. 
Walter, while architect of the Capitol extension, had been 
charged with making plans for additions also to the Interior 
Department building (Patent Office) and the Post Office, and was 
later directed to design the extension of the Treasury building ; 
all of which, as to exterior, were, in the main, continuations of 
the old designs. The extensions of the Interior Department 
(generally known as the Patent Office) and Post Office were car¬ 
ried out under his superintendence. The Treasury building was 
intrusted to Mr. Young, who was named the “Supervising Archi¬ 
tect of the Treasury Department,” and under whose care the 
south wing of the building was built. This was the commence¬ 
ment of a system of management which has been greatly 
enlarged and still exists. Mr. Young was succeeded by Isaiah 
Rogers, of Cincinnati, a very distinguished architect, who had 
designed the Tremont House at Boston, the Astor House at New 
York, the Merchants’ Exchange, New York, and the Burnett 
House of Cincinnati. Mr. Rogers was succeeded by A. B. Mullett, 
a young architect of Cincinnati of little experience. Under his 
administration all the Government buildings being erected in the 
North were put under his sole direction, and civilians were 
appointed as local superintendents. 

During this period of twelve years the Government buildings 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Chicago, and a hundred others of lesser importance, were com¬ 


menced, including the State, War and Navy Department building 
at Washington. The cost of those mentioned was upward of 
thirty millions of dollars, and the aggregate cost of all the build¬ 
ings erected under this architect’s administration was over one 
hundred millions of dollars. 

Mr. Mullett was succeeded in office by William A. Potter, a 
young but experienced architect of New York. He was obliged 
to finish Mr. Mullett’s work, and in the designing of new Govern¬ 
ment buildings attempted to endow them with artistic beauties, to 
which the office had before been a stranger. But he found it too 
herculean a task to reform its methods of design. He, however, 
succeeded in leaving his impress upon some of the smaller build¬ 
ings that were designed during his term, notably those at Coving¬ 
ton, Kentucky, and Pall River, Massachusetts. After a time he 



resigned in despair, and was succeeded by James G. Hill, of Bos¬ 
ton, who had been head draftsman. Mr. Plill was entirely at 
home in the routine of the office, and made some improvements 
in Mr. Mullett’s methods. He was succeeded by M. E. Bell, of 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

OTHER RUBRIC BUIRDINGS. 

A few public buildings, and some of them very notable, have 
been outside of the jurisdiction of the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury Department. At Washington they comprise the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Museum, the Army Medical 
Museum, the Pension building and the National Library, formerly 
known as the Congressional Library. The National Museum is 
from the designs of Cluss and Schulze of Washington. The Pen¬ 
sion building was designed and erected under the supervision of 
Gen. Montgomery C. Meigs (retired), formerly in the engineer 
corps of the regular army, while he had been for many years the 
superintendent of the Capitol extensions, and had designed many 
engineering works for the Government, among which is the cele¬ 
brated Cabin John Aqueduct Bridge, near Georgetown, District of 
Columbia. The National Library at Washington is, next to the 
Capitol, the most important and attractive building ever erected 
by the Government. It is now nearly completed, and the cost 
will be about $5,000,000. The design .was the result of a competi¬ 
tion in which J. L. Smithmeyer and Paul J. Pelz were awarded the 
prize. The design was improved, and the building commenced 
by this firm. But subsequently an act of Congress put the build¬ 
ing under the direction of the retired chief of engineers of the 
army. Mr. Smithmeyer was relieved of his duties and Mr. Pelz 
retained as architect. 

It is generally understood that the building was designed by 
Mr. Pelz, and it is a fact that the entire exterior was built after 
his drawings. Before its completion, Edward Casey, a sou of 
the engineer in charge, was appointed architect, and much of the 
interior decoration has been designed by him. It is being 
adorned by many works of painting and sculpture executed by 
the most eminent American painters and sculptors. One of 
the most prominent buildings in Washington is the State, War 
and Navy Departments, an immense granite pile covering an 
entire square. It was originally designed in the office of A. B. 
Mullett, Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. It 
was subsequently turned over to General Casey, of the engineer 
corps of the regular army, and the original design was carried out 
by him to completion. Erected in many successive divisions, 
its construction went on for twenty years, at a cost of about 
$10,000,000. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAR ARCHITECTURE. 

During the century of governmental experience in building 
above described, the States and municipalities, which were rapidly 
growing in wealth and importance, continued to erect public build¬ 
ings, many of which are equal, if not superior, to those of the 
General Government. Among the earliest of these is the Massa¬ 
chusetts State House at Boston, from the designs of Charles Bull¬ 
finch, who was also in charge of the United States Capitol until its 
completion according to the original design in 1830. His practice 
was very large, and he was not only the first, but almost the only 
architect in the country outside of government employment. 
Among the early public buildings in America is the New York 
City Hall, erected during the first decade of the century by Man- 
gin, a French architect. It was the first and for a long time the 
only example of French Renaissance architecture in the country. 
The Philadelphia Mint is another historical building designed by 
Strickland, who was a painstaking student of Stuart and Revett’s 
“Athens” and studied Greek details with great minuteness. His 
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pupil, Thomas U. Walter, gained the Girard College competition 
and enlarged and adapted the Greek Corinthian order of the 
Choragic monument of Uysicrates to a peripteral temple, planned 
as to the exterior very much like the Parthenon and without 
windows. Strickland, the teacher of Walter, was the largest 
private practitioner of architecture in America during the latter 
part of the first half of the century. He designed the largest of 
the State capitols, that at Columbus, Ohio, which is an immense 
square limestone building, with four Doric porticos of the order of 
the Parthenon, one at the center of each side. His last work was 
the State Capitol at Nashville, Tennnessee, another classic Greek 
building. It was uncompleted when the war of the rebellion 
broke out, and being the scene of many incidents of the war, 
remained in an unfinished condition until some years after. It 
has since been finished. 

Other public buildings of the first half of the century comprise 
the work of Haviland, Ithiel Town and Alexander J. Davis. 
Haviland was an enthusiast on the subject of Egyptian archi¬ 
tecture. There is still standing on Walnut street, Philadelphia, a 
white marble building by Haviland, in the Egyptian style, and he 
also designed the residence of Commodore John C. Stevens on 



Barclay street, New York, long since demolished, which was 
Egyptian on the outside but Greek inside. Two prominent land¬ 
marks in Philadelphia are the chimneys of the Fairmount water¬ 
works, which are designed in imitation of Egyptian columns. 
But Plaviland’s most prominent work is “The Tombs,” or city 
prison, on Centre street, New York. The former Merchants’ 
Exchange, now the Customhouse, on Wall street, New York, was 
designed by Isaiah Rogers. It is still considered the most im¬ 
posing Greek building ever erected in America, its monolithic Ionic 
columns at the portico being unsurpassed even by the Treasury 
building at Washington. Both are of granite, in the Ionic style. 
The old Customhouse, now the Sub-Treasury, in New York, 
covers the historic site of the old State House where Washington 
delivered his inaugural address. The spot is marked by Ward’s 
statue of Washington. The building is of white marble, even 
including the roof tiles, and is almost an exact copy of the Par¬ 
thenon at each end, omitting the sculpture. The marble of the 
columns is set without mortar joints. The design was by an 
English architect, William Ross. 

EARRY CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

A well-known architect at this time was Minard Lafever, who 
was a self-taught man, having begun life as a carpenter’s foreman. 
He has left several illustrated works on the styles of architecture 
then practiced in America. His study was to adapt classic details 
to all purposes for domestic use, and he set the patterns for wood 
and plaster work which others followed for many years. His best 
works were a classic one-story savings bank on Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, and the Church of the Holy Trinity on Montague 
street, Brooklyn. Had the latter occupied as prominent a site as 
Trinity church, New York, he would doubtless have attained as 
great a fame as the senior Upjohn. The last of the old school of 
architects to be mentioned is Richard M. Upjohn. His fame as a 
church architect was known over the country, but his principal 
works are in New York. His first church in New York was the 
Church of the Ascension, corner of Tenth street and Fifth avenue, 
then quite in the suburbs. His fame rests mainly on the rebuild¬ 
ing of Trinity church, New York, the best example of late Per¬ 
pendicular Gothic in this country, while Lafever’s Trinity was in 
flamboyant Gothic. There the perfection of thirteenth century 
Gothic was not appreciated, but Upjohn used it in his later works, 
when his son-in-law, Charles Babcock (afterward professor of 
architecture at Cornell University), became associated with him. 
Their practice culminated in the erection of Trinity chapel on 
Twenty-fifth street, New York, the most perfect specimen of 
Gothic architecture in America. Between these there was a list 
of works too long to mention. Upjohn designed St. Thomas’ 
church, New York, when his powers were on the decline. Still 
it has many original features, studied from Ely cathedral in 
England. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The revival of architecture in America in the last half of the 
century is nearly synchronous with the organization of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects in 1857. At that time the profession 


had increased so greatly in numbers that every large city had sev¬ 
eral offices — New York had about one hundred, Philadelphia and 
Boston about fifty each, and the other cities in proportion. From 
this time on it is difficult to name individual buildings without 
partiality. Only such typical ones as are necessary to make the 
narrative clearly understood can be given. Up to that time, and 
as late as 1870, the general character of the buildings in the large 
cities was one of wearisome monotony. Domestic buildings were 
nearly all repetitions not only in design, but in plan, and little 
originality was seen except in church architecture and in a few of 
the business buildings. The modern office building was almost 
unknown, and while most of those who transacted business in 
offices used the rooms of old discarded dwellings, the only build¬ 
ings erected for offices were the banks and insurance buildings, in 
which the surplus space over the main floors was rented out for 
these purposes. The first building of any pretensions erected 
solely for offices is believed to be the Trinity building at New 
York, which was designed by Richard M. Upjohn. The best civil 
architecture of that time was seen in the banks and insurance 
buildings of the large cities, many of which had considerable 
architectural merit, and were admirably built. Among such were 
the American Exchange and Continental banks of New York, by 
Ueopold Eidlitz. There was great advance at the same time in 
commercial architecture in Cincinnati, mainly through the exam¬ 
ple of the late James K. Wilson, of that city. Cincinnati also 
took the lead in suburban residences, as evidenced by the man¬ 
sions in the Norman style, for Probasco, by William Tinsley, and 
for Shoenberger, by Wilson. The latter was the first of the 
remarkable series of revivals of the fifteenth-century Gothic of 
Rouen, and the chateau style of Francis I., which has subse¬ 
quently been handled so admirably by the late Richard M. Hunt. 

ROMANESQUE AND GOTHIC EXAMPLES. 

It was about i860 that the influence of the Gothic revival of 
England and its adaptation to all classes of buildings began to be 
evident in this country. Before that time the advent of Jacob 
Wrey Mould at New York had attracted the attention of the New 
York architects to his free and carefully studied treatment of the 
Romanesque style, as seen in the Unitarian church on Fourth 
avenue, New York. It was one of the first examples of thor¬ 
oughly scholarly architecture from foreign hands. This was fol¬ 
lowed by his beautiful free Gothic parish schoolhouse attached to 
-Trinity chapel. Mould then gave character and beauty to most 
of the architectural features of Central Park, whose details have 
never been surpassed. The most prominent expression of the 
modern Gothic idea was seen in the National Academy of Design 
at New York, by Peter B. Wight, in which the Italian influence 
was predominant. Of other buildings of this class may be men¬ 
tioned the Jefferson Market courthouse, New York, by Frederick 
C. Withers ; the Brooklyn Art Association building, by J. Cleave- 
land Cady ; and the Brooklyn Uibrary, by Wight. These were fol¬ 
lowed by the Yale School of Fine Arts at New Haven, by Wight; 
the Durfee and Farnham dormitories and the new memorial chapel 



at Yale college, by Russell Sturgis ; and the Divinity college at 
New Haven, by Richard M. Hunt. In Boston the new Art 
Musem, by the late John H. Sturgis, and the Sears office building 
and Boylston block, by Cummings and Sears, were noticeable 
examples. A less successful example is found in Philadelphia, in 
the Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts, by Frank Furness, and the 
most prominent one is the Connecticut State House at Hartford, 
by Richard M. Upjohn. This brings us up to 1870. The Gothic 
revival was well launched in America before the Centennial Exhi¬ 
bition at Philadelphia in 1876, which had but little influence upon 
it. This, however, gave a great impetus to the encouragement of 
correct design in all the accessories of architecture, in ornamen¬ 
tation and carving in the mediaeval manner and its employment 
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in manufactures. The movement had little or no encouragement 
in Chicago after the great fire of 1871, which destroyed the entire 
heart of the city and half of its outlying parts. 

RICHARDSON AND HIS WORK. 

The influence of Henry Hobson Richardson began to be felt 
about 1873. He had executed various works before this time in 
different styles, and had designed the fine French domestic Gothic 
front of the American Express building in Chicago, in the style of 
the old houses of Cluny. But when he built the new Trinity 
church at Boston, a new era in American architecture dawned. It 
was the beginning of a short but brilliant career, in which he 
executed dozens of large and important buildings in a modification 
of his own of the old Romanesque architecture of France, upon 
which he so stamped his own individuality that he became the 
recognized leader of a modern school of architectural practition¬ 
ers. Trinity church was only the stepping-stone to these achieve¬ 
ments. The most perfect developments of his style are to be seen 
in the library buildings of Woburn, and many others of the small 
New England cities. His later work was distinguished rather by 
grandeur of style and boldness of treatment, as seen in the court¬ 
house of Pittsburg, the Chamber of Commerce at Cincinnati, and 
the Field wholesale store at Chicago. He was a national architect 
in fact, for his works were pretty evenly distributed through the 
great centers of this country. Hence he had a host of disciples 
and followers, some of whom could produce equally good work. 
He educated at least a hundred architects, who spread his ideas 
everywhere. There was one time a belief that this influence 
would be permanent. 

While Richardson was at the top of his fame there arose 
another eminent architect in Chicago, John Wellborn Root, of the 
firm of Burnham & Root, of that city. He was more original and 
versatile than Richardson, but many of his works had similar 
characteristics of design. The young architects of Chicago and 
the western cities tried to follow in his wake, and his influence 
was large ; but when it was added to that of Richardson, it bid 
fair to result in an independent school. An independence of pre¬ 
cedents was seen in the designs of thousands of the less expensive 
classes of business buildings, but mainly in the dwelling houses of 
the western cities, which resulted in greatly improving the street 
architecture, for so much new building was being carried on then 
that ten years was enough to change in effect the appearance of a 
town. This was in the nature of an advance in rational methods 



of building, with the discarding of all kinds of meretricious orna¬ 
ments and materials, as well as the encouragement of artistic 
stone-carving wherever appropriate. 

THE CLASSIC STYLE AND THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

One evidence of the advance of this spirit of reform was seen in 
the rebuilding of the business part of the city of Boston after the 
great fire of 1872, in which nearly every new building was free 
from the affectation of previously accepted styles of architecture, 
and took on an appearance of freshness and reality which bid fair 
to make Boston a center of rationalism. By some the use of 
modern Gothic details was carried to a ridiculous extreme, and 
they became grotesque in the hands of those who did not know 
how to handle them, while honest methods of building were neg¬ 
lected. The movement in the East began to be overshadowed by 
the growing influence of the modern French school, which was 
encouraged by the schools of architecture established at various 
centers of learning. By the time that the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago was projected and formulated this influence 
became most potent, and it is safe to say that in the West it dates 
from the sudden and unfortunate death of John W. Root, in Jan¬ 
uary, 1891. The adoption of a classic treatment for the main 
buildings of the Exposition gave a stamp of approval from high 
authority to the new movement, and the influence exerted by the 
wonderful object lesson afforded by the aggregation of classic 



architecture around the Court of Honor, as it was called, has been 
felt throughout the country ever since. Still a large number of 
prominent buildings in the style of Richardson have been pro¬ 
jected since that time, and while under the leadership of the 
architects of New York and Boston various adaptations of the 
modern academic French style, together with a tendency to revive 
Greek details, have prevailed, the architects of the West have dis¬ 
played more independence. 


THE EPOCH OE THE SKYSCRAPER. 



The necessity for erecting extremely high buildings, on 
account of the improvement and general use of elevators, has 
been one factor in encouraging this independence of style. It 
has also resulted in the adoption and invention of new methods 
of construction which have had no small influence upon archi¬ 
tectural design. The buildings designed by Louis J. Sullivan, 
many of which are among the highest that have yet been con¬ 
structed, are illustrations of this. 

We have now reached a point of time when the examples of 
modern architecture in America are so numerous that names and 
buildings can no longer be mentioned with justice to the parties 
interested, or regard for the proper limits of this article. The 
consideration of building and construction cannot be dealt with 
here, yet on account of their influence upon design a word or two 
may be said. The steel-frame construction, which originated and 
was developed by Chicago 
architects, made it possible 
to erect buildings from 
twelve to twenty stories in 
height. This is briefly and 
concisely described in The 
Inland Architect for 
April, 1892. Mr. P. B. Wight 
has written instructively on 
“ Recent Fireproof Building 
in Chicago,” and from one of 
his articles we, in conclusion, 
take the following: 

“The complete steel- 
frame building is one in 
which the frame actually 
carries the whole building. 

The outside and inside are 
one entire homogeneous con¬ 
struction, and the founda¬ 
tions which have been put in 
for the steel work are those 
which are to carry all the 
other materials. The exterior 
and interior walls are built 
on and attached to the steel 
frame. Practically, the build¬ 
ing has no walls. The ex¬ 
terior frame is protected with 
fireproof materials outside 
and inside, so disposed as to 
provide for any size or shape 
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of windows that may be desired, and to give a decorative 
effect on the exterior. On brick, ornamental terra cotta is used 
principally for the exterior, and in some buildings entirely, as in 
the Chamber of Commerce extension and the new German theater 
(Schiller building), Chicago. Pressed and ornamental brick are 
used for fronts, and English enameled brick, with glazed terra 
cotta trimmings, are used on interior courts and back walls. The 
inner surfaces are built with hollow building tiles, either of the 
hard fire-clay or porous variety. The horizontal members of the 
steel construction are built so as to carry the entire weight of this 
exterior and interior covering. The steel work of such a struc¬ 
ture, with all its projections, bay windows and projecting cornice 
at the top, may be built from foundation to roof before anything 
else is added. The steelworkers set the pace for the other me¬ 
chanics. The remainder of the exterior and interior work is only 
a filling. Vertical and horizontal bracing against wind pressure 
are introduced. Part of this is permanent and part temporary. 
In these buildings the floors are now generally built with a filling 
between the beams of flat, hollow tile arches, and these are often 
constructed before the exterior inclosing walls are built. But the 
speed with which such buildings can be completed has been illus¬ 
trated in cases wherein the workmen who follow after the steel 
men have been seen working on the exterior walls at several dif¬ 
ferent stories at the same time. Actual experience has demon¬ 
strated that steel construction may be supplemented by fire-clay 
construction, so as to give a result which it is safe to say is fire¬ 
proof. ’ ’ 

THE ARCHITECTS OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

AS already mentioned, MM. Girault, Deglane, Bouvet and 
A Thomas were to share the honors of the two large palaces 
+ \ of the Paris Exhibition of 1900, among them. According 
to the Builder, the following arrangements have now been made 
as to other architects : M. Rene Binet is to design the monumental 
entrances to be erected on the Place de la Concorde and the 
Champs Elysees. MM. Cassieu Bernard & Cousin will carry out 
the architectural and decorative portion of the new bridge over 
the Seine. MM. Toudoire & Pradelle will undertake the pavilion 
“ de l’Enseignement ” and gallery of National Manufactures. M. 
Chas. Esquie will design the pavilion of decoration and furniture 
of public buildings. M. Gautier will carry out the pavilions of 
Agriculture and Horticulture. M. Mewes is intrusted with the 
“Social Economy” pavilion, and with the design of the foot 
bridge over the roads leading to the Pont d’Alma. M. Trouchet 
and Rey undertake the Navigation building, and the pavilion 
devoted to forestry, sport and fisheries. M. Sortais will carry out 
the pavilion of literature, Science and Art; M. Varcollier is to 
take in hand the food pavilion; M. Blavette that of silks, textiles 
and clothing ; M. Jacques Hermant that of civil engineering and 
means of transport; M. Paulin that for materials and processes of 
mechanics and also that of metallurgy ; M. Eugene Henard the 
Electricity pavilion. M. Raulin is to take in hand the transfor¬ 
mation of the Galerie des Machines into a festal hall, and MM. 
Deperthes et Fils the Colonial building. This looks like business, 
and it is to be hoped the whole will be a great success, in spite of 
the memories of 1889. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF MURAI, PAINTERS. 

The National Society of Mural Painters held 
its December meeting on the evening of the 
twenty-second, at the studio of the first vice- 
president, Mr. Frederick Crowninshield. In 
spite of the bad weather a full attendance was 
secured, the honorary president, Mr. John La- 
farge, leaving his sickroom to be present. 

Among the reports from the standing com¬ 
mittees was an interesting statement from the 
“ Civic Building Committee,” in regard to the 
proposed competition for the decoration of the 
City Hall, Cincinnati, now being carried on by the Municipal Art 
Society of that city, in which they have arranged for a specialistic 
jury of three, one member of whom shall be a member of the 
National Society of Mural Painters. This will be the first dis¬ 
tinctly mural painting competition in which a specialistic jury 
has been arranged for in advance. The designs are also to be 
submitted under “ nom de plume.” 

A report was received from the first vice-president of the 
decision in the “Lazarus” scholarship, the winner of which, Mr. 
George W. Breck, leaves for a three years’ residence at the Ameri¬ 
can Academy in Rome, his work being the study of mural paint¬ 
ing in its monumental and architectural character. 

The annual dinner of the society was decided to be held about 
Easter time. Upon discussion of the proposed constitution of the 
Fine Arts Federation, it was referred to the committee in charge 
with a few suggestions as to probable modifications. 

The annual election of the National Society of Mural Painters 
was held at their November meeting, and the following officers 
elected for the year 1S96-7 : 

Honorable president, John Lefarge ; first vice-president, Fred¬ 
erick Crowninshield ; second vice-president, George W. Maynard ; 
treasurer, D. M. Armstrong ; corresponding secretary, Charles M. 
Shean ; recording secretary, Charles R. Lamb. 


At this meeting was exhibited the entire series of drawings 
submitted in the limited competition for the important memorial 
stained glass windows to be erected in the new city hall, Pater¬ 
son, New Jersey. This competition has but recently been decided 
by an expert jury who acted upon the request of the architects, 
Messrs. Carrere & Hastings. Each competitor was paid for his 
design, the winner, Mr. Schladermundt, being given the execu¬ 
tion of the work. 

T-SQUARE CEUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 

At a special meeting of the Executive Committee of the T- 
Square Club, held at the office of the president, Mr. David Knick- 
erbacker Boyd, on December 17, the following resolution, pro¬ 
posed by Albert Kelsey, was adopted : 

Whereas, The public-spirited citizens of the State of California have 
determined to erect a series of new buildings for the University of California 
upon an unexcelled site overlooking the Golden Gate and the city of San Fran¬ 
cisco ; and 

Whereas, The Regents of the aforesaid University are now receiving sug¬ 
gestions from various members of the architectural profession and from many 
architectural societies, in regard to the best method of framing the conditions 
for competition to secure plans for their proposed buildings ; 

Be it resolved. , That the Executive Committee of the T-Square Club of 
Philadelphia, the foremost architectural organization of Pennsylvania, rec¬ 
ommend : 

First , That the competition be restricted to architects of recognized ability 
of the United States, as by so doing we believe that more successful results 
will be obtained, inasmuch as they are familiar with the exigencies of Ameri¬ 
can civilization, education and climate. 

Second , That a small committee of the representative architects be invited 
to confer with the Regents of the University of California, visit the proposed 
site and prepare the programme for the competition. 

Third , That this same committee of architects be empowered to invite a 
certain number of additional members of the profession to enter, with them, 
into a paid competition. 

And finally , We believe that a restricted, paid competition will elicit more 
carefully studied designs and a stronger representation of leading architects 
than any form of open competition. 

The secretary, Charles E. Oelschlager, was instructed to for¬ 
ward a copy of the resolution to the regents of the California 
University. 

architecturae league competition. 

The tenth annual competition for the gold and silver medals of 
the Architectural League, in connection with the Twelfth Annual 
Exhibition of the Architectural League of New York, has opened 
with the following programme. The project is a court inclosure 
and entrance : 

PROJECT. 

This structure is designed to furnish a covered passage, io by 15 feet wide, 
connecting the projecting wings of a public building constructed around three 
sides of a court open to the street; and to form at the same time a screen or 
inclosure between court and street, with an imposing central entrance. The 
distance between the wings is 83 feet, and the height of the ground story 
18 feet. 

The structure should be in the nature of an arcade or colonnade, with a 
central gateway for passengers and pedestrians. Separate entrances may be 
provided for pedestrians, but are not required. The openings toward the 
street (other than entrances) should be closed by parapets or balustrades, with 
or without grilles above them. The metal gates or grilles of the entrances 
should be shown. There will be no glazing. 

vStjde and material are at the choice of the designer. 

CONDITIONS. 

First. —The competitors must be residents of the United States, and under 
the age of twenty-five. 

Second. —The drawings shall be made in conformity with the following 
programme: All the designs submitted shall be the exclusive individual work 
of the contestants, and no studio or other collaborated work will be received. 
If the work of any contestant be challenged as being other than as here under¬ 
stood or implied, the so-challenged contestant must disprove the charge before 
he becomes eligible to any of the awards of this competition. 

The awards will be made under the direction of the Committee on Compe¬ 
tition and Awards, and decision will be rendered on or before February 8, 

i 8 97* i . . 

All the drawings complying with the conditions will be hung in the 
Teague room at the forthcoming exhibition, the first and second prize draw¬ 
ings being so indicated, and these latter shall become the property of the 
Teague. 

REQUIRED. 

Two sheets of drawings, one showing the plan, elevation and section of 
the structure to the scale of % inch to the foot; the other showing details of 
the central entrance to the scale of 1% inches to the foot, with a small perspec¬ 
tive sketch of the whole .structure in one corner of the sheet. The drawings, 
rendered in india ink and color, are to be made on imperial sheets (22 by 31 
inches) and mounted on stretchers. 

Each sheet must be distinguished by a motto or cipher. A sealed envelope 
bearing the same motto or cipher must contain the name, full address, place 
and date of birth of the author, and must be mailed to the Committeee on 
Competitions and Awards of the Architectural Teague, No. 215 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York. 

Drawings are to be delivered flat, carriage paid, at the same place, on or 
before February 1, 1897. They will be returned at the close of the exhibition 
at the expense of the contributor. 

Bruce Price, Chairman, 

W. T. Owen, 

A. D. F. Hamlin, 

Com?nittee on Competitions and Awards. 

ARCHITECTURAT TEAGUE EXHIBITION. 

The twentieth annual exhibition of the Architectural Teague 
of New York will open at the building of the American Fine 
Arts Society, in New York, on February 20, 1897. The following 
circular of information has been issued : 

The exhibition will consist of architectural drawings in plan, elevation, 
section, perspective and detail; drawings of decorative works; cartoons for 
stained glass ; models of executed or proposed work; completed work, such 
as carvings in stone, wood, bronze, wrought iron, mosaic, glass, textile 
fabrics and furniture ; sketches and paintings of architectural or decorative 
subjects. Photographs will be admitted only when they serve to elucidate an 
accepted exhibit. 

It is particularly desired, when practicable, that all perspectives and ele¬ 
vations be accompanied by carefully rendered plans of the same ; and large 
scale drawings or details of some portions of the works, as well as models of 
architectural detail and sculpture, are particularly requested, it being the 
special object of this exhibition to show complete illustrations of individual, 
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rather than a larger number of incomplete works. Elaborate rendering of all 
drawings is highly acceptable, but not altogether essential; an exhibition of 
interesting works inviting closer examination being the greater object. 

Conditions for Exhibits. —Drawings must be either framed or mounted. 
The omission of glass is suggested, as superior, for the purposes of this exhi¬ 
bition. All accepted exhibits must remain until the close of the exhibition. 
No exhibits are to be offered for sale during the exhibition. All exhibits must 
be labeled on the back with the blank which will be furnished by the Exhibi¬ 
tion Committee, upon receipt of the entries. The exhibition will be fully 
covered by insurance effected by the Teague. 

Collections of Exhibits. —The Teague will collect and return, free of 
charge to exhibitors in New York City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Boston all 
drawings that have been entered. Collections will be made in New York City 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, February 9 and 10 ; in Brooklyn, Monday and 
Tuesday, February 8 and 9; in Philadelphia and Boston, Saturday and Mon¬ 
day, February 6 and 8. (Special arrangements will be made for the transfer 
of exhibits from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts as may be so desig¬ 
nated on the Teague’s entry blanks, subject to the acceptance of such works 
by the Teague jury.) 

Consignment of Exhibits. —Exhibits from points other than New York 
City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Boston, must be sent to a consignee in New 
York, who will deliver them at the galleries, and return same at the close of the 
exhibition, carriage charges to be paid by the exhibitor. Charges for packing 
and carriage between consignees’ address and the galleries in New York City 
will be paid by the Teague. The name and address of the consignee to be 
put upon the blank on back of exhibit, upon the line marked “ By Con¬ 
signee.” 

Addresses of such Consignees. —William S. Budworth & Son, 424 West 
Fifty-second street; J. Harrison Mills, 147 East Twenty-third street. 

George Keisler, Secretary, 

215 West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 

WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER A. I. A. 

The tenth annual convention of the Western New York Chap¬ 
ter of the American Institute of Architects was held at Utica, 
December 3. The more important action taken was the change 
of name of the Association to Central New York Association of 
Architects, and the adoption of a new constitution, in which the 
ethical code is outlined as follows : 

Section i. No member should enter into partnership in any form 01- 
degree with any builder ; nor should a member specify any building material 
or appliance in which he has a financial interest, without the previous knowl¬ 
edge and consent of the owner of the building in which it is proposed to be 
used. 

Sec. 2. No member should attempt to supplant another architect after def¬ 
inite steps have been taken toward his employment, nor should a member 
attempt to compete with another architect in amount of commission. 

Sec. 3. No member should attempt to secure a new client by drawings on 
approval, or for a contingent fee, except in regulated competitions. 

Sec. 4. No member should advertise in any other way than by the 
announcement of his name, profession, place of business, office hours, and 
special branch (if any) of practice. 

Sec. 5. Each member should so conduct his practice as to further the cause 
of professional education ; and should render all possible help to juniors, 
assistants, draftsmen, and students. 

The officers elected are as follows: President, C. Francis Os¬ 
borne, of Ithaca; vice-president, Jacob Ange ; secretary, Arthur 
Norman Gibb, of Ithaca ; corresponding secretary, J. H. Pierce, of 
Elmira. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The following special committees have been appointed by the 
American Institute of Architects for 1897 : 

Legislative Committee on Government Architecture.— George 
B. Post, chairman. Committee. — Bruce Price, New York; John 
M. Carrere, New York ; James G. Hill, Washington ; Alfred Stone, 
Providence. Alternates. — Edward H. Kendall, New York ; H. J. 
Hardenbergh, New York; Robert Stead, Washington; R. S. 
Peabody, Boston. 

Committee on National Building for the Institute.— Daniel H. 
Burnham, Chicago, Ill.; George B. Post, New York, N. Y.; H. 
Langford Warren, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Building Laws.— T. M. Clark, Boston, Mass.; 
Napoleon Le Bran, New York, N. Y.; Alfred Stone, Providence, 
R. I. 

Committee to Revise Constitution and By-Laws.—George Keis¬ 
ter, New York, N. Y.; J. W. Yost, Columbus, Ohio ; J. H. Pierce, 
Elmira, N. Y.; G. W. Rapp, Cincinnati, Ohio ; W. S. Eames, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Committee on the Advisability of Licensing Architects.—J. H. 
Pierce, Elmira, N. Y.; J. A. Fox, Boston, Mass.; Frank Miles Day, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee on the Effect of Electric Currents on Adjacent and 
Surrounding Material.—James B. Cook, Memphis, Tenn.; Jere¬ 
miah O’Rourke, Newark, N. J.; Frederick Baumann, Chicago, Ill. 

Delegate to National Conference on Standard Electrical Rules. 
—Alfred Stone, Providence, R. I. 


MOSAICS. 

Norcross Brothers, one of the most extensive building 
firms in the country, have dissolved by mutual consent. The 
business will be continued under the same name by Orlando W. 
Norcross, James A. Norcross, the senior member, retiring after 
thirty years, during which the firm have erected some of the larg¬ 
est and finest structures in the country. 

The change is announced of name of the Tiffany Pressed Brick 
Company to that of the Tiffany Enameled Brick Company, which 
change was made at a meeting of the stockholders December last, 
and was due to the increased demand for this company’s enameled 
brick, though they continue to manufacture pressed brick. 
Beginning with the New Year they have secured the contract to 
furnish all the enameled brick (270,000 English size) for the new 
Sherry Hotel, in New York City, of which McKim, Mead & White 
are the architects. They were in competition with the best brick 
both of foreign and domestic manufacture. They have also con¬ 
tracted for the enameled brick for the Fair building, this city, of 
which Jenney & Mundie are the architects. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Church, Buffalo, New York. 

Engine House, Detroit, Michigan. Donaldson & Meier, archi¬ 
tects. 

National Hotel, Cripple Creek, Colorado. John E. Youngberg, 
architect, Chicago. 

Residence at North Edgewater, Illinois. George W. Maher, 
architect, Chicago. 

Residence of H. C. Mallory, Kenilworth, Illinois. George W. 
Maher, architect, Chicago. 

Residence of J. L. McAfee, Kenilworth, Illinois. George W. 
Maher, architect, Chicago. 

The Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. Smitlimeyer 
& Pelz, Paul J. Pelz, and Edward P. Casey, architects. 

D. S. Morgan Building, Buffalo, New York. Green & Wicks, 
architects; Holabird & Roche, consulting architects, Chicago. 

“Lowe Ridge,” Residence of William Lowe Rice, Euclid 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. Alfred Hoyt Granger, architect. The 
following views are given: Exterior; View in Hall; View in 
Dining Room ; View in Living Room. 

Photogravure Plate: Cincinnati Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. A. O. 
Elzner, architect. 

photogravure prates. 

Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 

Residence, Cincinnati, Ohio. William Martin Aiken, archi¬ 
tect. 

Residence of Adam Kramer, Cincinnati, Ohio. DesJardins & 
Hayward, architects. 

Residence of Noble B. Judah, Chicago. Sliepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, architects. 

The Princeton-Yale School, Boarding Department, Chicago. 
Dwight H. Perkins, architect. 

Residence of A. D. Fisher, Walnut Hills, Ohio. L. F. Plymp- 
ton, architect, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Residence of William H. Forword, Clifton, Ohio. A. O. Elz- 
uer, architect, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Residence of George Bullock, Vernonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Renwick, Aspinwall & Russell, architects, New York. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUILDING NEWS. 

Architects are invited to furnish for publication in this depart¬ 
ment monthly or occasional reports of their new work before the 
letting of contracts. Reports of buildings costing less than $5,000 
are not published. 

Chicago, 111 .— Architect Robert S. Smith : For George Merki, a three-story 
and basement apartment house, 40 by 86 feet in size ; to be erected at Garfield 
boulevard corner of Dearborn street; it will be of buff Bedford stone front, 
have interior finished in oak, the best of open plumbing, gas and electric fix¬ 
tures, mantels, sideboards, cement basement, laundry fixtures, gas ranges and 
fireplaces, electric light, etc. 

Architects Wilson & Marshall: Are preparing plans for a fine Gothic resi¬ 
dence, 35 by 75 feet in size ; to cost $35,000 ; to be erected on Michigan avenue ; 
it will have a buff Bedford stone front, elegant hardwood interior finish, man¬ 
tels, sideboards and consoles, gas and electric fixtures, gas ranges and fire¬ 
places, electric light, hot-water heating, etc. For P. D. Murphy, a handsome 
three-story and basement residence, 40 by 60 feet in size, to be erected at the 
corner of Champlain avenue and Forty-eighth street; it will be of dark red 
pressed brick front, sides and rear, with white stone trimmings, have the inte¬ 
rior finished in quarter-sawed oak, mahogany, birch and maple, the best of 
open nickel-plated plumbing, specially designed mantels, sideboards and con¬ 
soles, gas and electric fixtures, hot-water heating, electric light, etc. For II. S. 
Jacobi, a two-story and basement flat building, 25 by 70 feet in size ; to be 
erected at Jackson boulevard and California avenue ; it will have a front of 
buff Bedford stone, the modern open plumbing, gas and electric fixtures, elec¬ 
tric light, etc. For T.ouis F'ish, a three-story and basement residence, 22 by 
80 feet in size ; to be erected at Michigan avenue and Forty-third street; it will 
have a buff Bedford stone front and red slate roof, the best of open plumbing, 
gas and electric fixtures, hardwood interior finish, special mantels, sideboards 
and consoles, hot-water heating, electric light, gas ranges and fireplaces, etc. 
Also making plans for a two-story and basement apartment house, 50 by 75 
feet in size ; to be erected at Monroe avenue ; it will be of buff Bedford stone 
front, have hardwood finish, gas and electric fixtures, the best of open nickel- 
plated plumbing, gas ranges and fireplaces, laundry fixtures, etc. 

Architect E. C. I,a Belle : For Blumenhagen & Epding, a three-story fac¬ 
tory, 50 by 100 feet in size ; to be erected at 469 Ashland avenue ; it will be of 
pressed brick front, have steam heating, electric light, elevators, etc. 

Architects A. M. F. Colton & Son : For Richard Ryan, five two-story, base¬ 
ment and attic residences ; to be erected at the corner of Forty-fifth and Con¬ 
gress streets ; they will have stone fronts, hardwood finish, the modern open 
plumbing, mantels and sideboards, gas and electric fixtures, laundry fixtures, 
etc. 

Architect H. R. Ottenheimer: For Charles Yondorf, a three-story and base¬ 
ment residence, 28 by 80 feet in size ; to be erected at Michigan boulevard near 
Forty-sixth street; it will have a stone front, hardwood interior finish, man¬ 
tels, sideboards and consoles, electric light, steam heating, laundry fixtures, 
marble work, etc. 

Architect W. H. Milner : For county of Cook, two buildings, 104 by 115 feet 
in size ; to be erected at Dunning; they will be of pressed brick with terra 
cotta trimmings, have the modem sanitary improvements, gas fixtures, hard¬ 
wood interior finish, heating, etc. 

Architect A. G. Zimmerman : For Emil Getz, a three-story and basement 
flat building, 29 by 75 feet in size ; to be erected at Rokeby street near Grace ; 
it will be of buff Bedford stone front, have hardwood finish, mantels and side¬ 
boards, gas ranges and fireplaces, heating. For Franklin Engraving and 
Electrotyping Company, corner of Roscoe street and Racine avenue, a one- 
story addition, 56 by 75 feet in size — to factorj' — truss roof, common brick and 
stone, iron construction, electric light, steam heating, cement floor, plumbing, 
etc. For William Riugenfelter, two two-story frame houses, 22 by 40 and 22^ 
by 56 feet in size ; to be built at Austin ; to have stone basements, pine finish, 
modern plumbing, furnaces, gas fixtures, etc. 

Architect J. D. Chubb : for Martin & Reynolds, five two-story basement 
and attic frame residences, to be erected at 819 to 831 Wilson avenue ; to be of 
brick and stone basements, have oak and pine finish, gas fixtures, furnaces, the 
modern sanitary improvements, mantels, etc. 

Architects Perkins & Krause : For R. R. Harsha, a five-story addition to 
factory, 50 by 75 feet in size ; to be erected at Carroll avenue and Robey street; 
to be of pressed brick and stone front, have steam heating, elevators) electric 
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light, etc. Also making plans for a four-story and basement factory, 75 by 100 
feet in size ; to be erected at Franklin and Indiana streets ; pressed brick and 
stone front, mill construction, plumbing, electric light, steam heating, eleva- 
vator, etc. 

Architect kouis Martens : For A. J. Toolen, a four-story and basement 
apartment house, 50 feet front; to be erected at 2718-70 Indiana avenue ; it will 
be of buff Bedford stone front, have hardwood interior finish, mantels, side¬ 
boards, gas and electric fixtures, steam heating, electric light, laundry fixtures, 
cement basement, electric bells, etc. 

Architect W. H. Drake : For C. C. Clark, a two-story flat building, 49 by 80 
feet in size ; to be erected at 569-71 Wabash avenue ; to be of pressed brick 
and stone front, have hardwood interior finish, modern plumbing, steam heat¬ 
ing. elevators, electric light, etc. 

Architect Kalal & Molitor : For John C. Krasa, a two-story, basement and 
attic residence, 22 by 68 feet in size ; to be built at St. kouis avenue; it will 
have a buff Bedford stone front.and porch, tile roof, pressed brick and stone 
side, quartered oak interior finish, mantels and sideboards, marble wainscot¬ 
ing, tile bathrooms, gas and electric fixtures, furnace, gas ranges and fire¬ 
places, laundry fixtures, etc. 

H. k. Wheatley is building ten two-story, attic and basement frame resi¬ 
dences, at Rogers Park ; they will be erected on Pratt avenue and Farwell ave¬ 
nue ; they will be constructed of frame, with brick and stone basements, have 
oak and pine interior finish, mantels, sideboards, gas fixtures, electric bells, 
cement basements, sidewalks, laundry fixtures, etc. 

Architect J. A. Miller: Making plans for a two-story livery stable, 127 by 
129 feet in size ; to be erected at North Clark street; it will be of pressed brick 
and stone front, have gravel roof, the necessary plumbing, etc. 

Architect Morrison H. Vail: For E. W. Zander, two two-story frame 
houses, 22 by 40 feet each ; to be built at Webster avenue and Ravenswood 
Park ; they will have brick basements, open plumbing, gas fixtures, furnaces, 
mantels, sideboards, oak finish, etc. 

_ Architect Martin Carr : For Mrs. O’Connor, a two-story and basement flat 
building, 25 by 60 feet in size ; to be built at Albany avenue near Twelfth 
street; the front will be of buff Bedford stone, interior to be finished in oak and 
Georgia pine, have modern plumbing, mantels, sideboards, gas fixtures, etc. 

Architects Morris O. Johnson & Co.: For N. Crouenberger, a three-story 
apartment house, 56 feet front; to be erected at Sixty-second street and Kim- 
bark avenue ; it will have a buff Bedford stone front, oak interior finish, man¬ 
tels and sideboards, gas and electric fixtures, steam heating, open nickel- 
plated plumbing, electric light. 

Architects Ostling Brothers: For Mrs. E. Hortburg, a three-story apart¬ 
ment house, 50 by 57 feet in size ; to be erected at Perry avenue near Graceland 
avenue, Ravenswood ; it will have a stone front, hardwood finish, mantels, 
sideboards, furnaces, gas fixtures, etc. 

Architects W. W. Boyington & Co.: For H. C. Basie, a two-story store and 
flat building, 75 by 72 feet in size ; to be erected at Highland Park; it will be 
of pressed brick and terra cotta, have galvanized iron and stone trimmings, 
the modern plumbing, electric light, etc. For Mrs. J. M. Gerry, a two-story 
building, 60 by 130 feet in size ; to be erected at Sheridan road south of High¬ 
land park ; it will be half brick and half timber, old English style, have tile 
roof, hardwood interior finish, the modern plumbing, electric light. Also for 
kouis Klewer, a three-story store and flat building, 24 by 77 feet in size ; to be 
erected at 1028 North Hoyne avenue ; pressed brick and stone front, slate 
roof, oak finish, the modern plumbing, gas fixtures, mantels, sideboards, 
electric bells, speaking tubes, etc. 

Architect William k. Klewer : Making plans for kithuanian R. C. Church, 
36 by 62 feet in size ; to be erected at Spring Valley Illinois. It will be of stone 
basement and frame superstructure, have the interior finished in Georgia 
pine, gas fixtures, heating, pews, stained glass windows, etc. 

Architect K. H. Turnock ; For Arthur Murray, a four-story and basement 
apartment house, 44 by 85 feet in size; to be erected at Myrtle and Birch 
streets ; it will have two fronts of buff Bedford stone, oak finish throughout, 
all open nickel-plated plumbing, gas and electric fixtures, steam heating, 
special mantels and sideboards, electric bells, speaking tubes, marble and tile 
work, cement basement, etc. Also for F. Purcelle, a three-story and basement 
apartment house, 50 by 65 feet in size; to be erected at Byron avenue, kake 
View ; it will have a stone front, oak finish, mantels, sideboards, gas and elec¬ 
tric fixtures, steam heating, electric light, gas ranges and fireplaces, cement- 
work, etc. 

Architect John Sutcliffe : Made plans for St. John’s Fpiscopal church, to be 
erected at Helena, Arkansas ; it will be of pressed brick and stone, have slate 
roof, pine finish, gas fixtures, steam heating, pews, staSed glass, etc. 

Architect Perley Hale : For R. R. Bailey, three two-story residences, to be 
erected at 6441-45 Drexel avenue; Bedford stone fronts, oak finish, mantels, 
sideboards, gas fixtures, the modern sanitary improvements, steam heating, etc. 

Architect John T. kong: For Forbes estate, a four-story and basement 
apartment house, 48 by 90 feet in size ; to be erected at 420 West Sixty-third 
street; the front will be of buff Bedford stone, the interior to be finished in 
hardwood, have marble and tile work, steam heating, electric light, etc. 

Architects Huehl & Schmid : For Mrs. Jacob Birk, a three-story and base¬ 
ment flat building, 115 by 25 feet in size ; to be erected at the corner of Wood 
street and North avenue ; it will have a pressed brick and stone front, hard¬ 
wood finish, mantels, sideboards, gas fixtures, steam heating, etc. For John 
Wells, a three-story store and flat building, 90 by 25 feet in size ; to be erected 
at Clark and Fletcher streets ; to be of pressed brick and stone front, have the 
modern sanitary improvements, gas fixtures, mantels, sideboards, electric 
light, etc. For J. S. Cuneo, a two-story and basement flat building, 25 by 66 feet 
in size ; to be built at Sacramento avenue near Division street; Bedford stone 
front, hardwood finish, gas fixtures, mantels, furnaces, etc. For H. J. Peet, a 
two-story store and flat building, 50 by 80 feet in size ; to be erected at the cor¬ 
ner of Clark and Roscoe streets; it will have two fronts of pressed brick and 
stone, hardwood finish, gas fixtures, mantels, steam heating, electric light, etc. 
For Ernst Hess, a two-story hotel, 84 by 120 feet in size ; to be erected at kake 
Villa, Illinois. For Mrs. Mary Ann Chandler, a two-story, basement and attic 
frame residence ; to be erected at River Forest; it will have a stone basement, 
oak finish, steam or hot-water heating, gas and electric fixtures, mantels, side¬ 
boards, etc. For George Weidig, a two-story, basement and attic residence, 
27 by 63 feet in size; to be erected at Buena Park ; it will be of buff pressed 
brick with stone trimmings, shingle roof, interior to be finished in quartered 
oak, birch and white oak, have the modern open nickel-plated plumbing, gas 
and electric fixtures, hot-water heating, electric light, gas ranges and fire¬ 
places, etc. 

Architects Griefenhagen & Kingsley : For Charles H. Jones, a three-story 
apartment house, 50 by 80 feet in size ; to be erected at Fiftieth street and St. 
kawrence avenue ; pressed brick and stone front, hardwood finish, mantels, 
sideboards, etc. 

Architect J. A. Wierzbieniec : Just began work on the four-story and base¬ 
ment store, 45 by 80 feet in size, at the northwest corner of Madison and Union 
streets, for Adam Schaaf; stone front, the necessary plumbing, elevators, elec¬ 
tric light, etc. 

Architects J. F. & J. P. Doerr: A three-story; and basement apartment 
building, 35 by 94 feet in size ; to erected at 5901 Prairie avenue ; to be of buff 
Bedford stone front, hardwood interior finish, electric light, steam heating, gas 
and electric fixtures, mantels, sideboards, etc. 

Architect C. A. Strandel: For M. Johnson, a two-stor-y, basement and attic 
frame house, 24 by 52 feet in size ; to be built at Winona street near Southport, 
Edgewater ; to have a brick basement, oak and pine finish, gas and electric 
fixtures, mantels, sideboards, etc. For M. Pearson, a two-story store and flat 
building, 25 by 76 feet in size ; to.be erected at the corner of Spaulding avenue 
and Franklin street; it will have two fronts of pressed brick with buff Bedford 
stone trimmings, oak finish, mantels, sideboards, steam heating, gas fix¬ 
tures, etc. 

Architect J. T. Fortin: For Ike Bernstein, a two-story and basement 
addition to building at 370 West Fourteenth street; to be of pressed brick with 
stone entrance, galvanized iron cornice, plumbing, gas fixtures, etc. 

Architect k- M. Mitchell: For Francis Goodall, a two-story flat building, 
2 5 by 55 feet in size ; to be built at West Adams street near Forty-first avenue ; 
to be of stone front, have gas fixtures, furnaces, mantels, sideboards, modern 
plumbing. For J. H. Thomas, a two-story flat, 22 by 50 feet; to be built at St. 


kawrence avenue south of Sixty-sixth street; pressed brick and stone front, 
Georgia pine finish, gas fixtures, furnaces, mantels, plumbing. 

Architect Thomas McCall: For Corse and Jeffrey, a three-story flat build¬ 
ing, 60 by 70 feet in size ; to.be erected at Sixty-first street near Prairie avenue ; 
to be of pressed brick and stone front, have hardwood interior finish, mantels, 
steam heating, etc. 

Architects Gassman & Bentar : For Frank Harter, a two-story, basement 
and attic residence, 28 by 64 feet in size ; to be erected at Douglas boulevard 
near Spaulding avenue ; to be of buff Bedford stone front, tile roof, hardwood 
finish, the best of open plumbing, furnace, electric light, mantels, sideboards, 
etc. 

Architects Wood & kovel: For James Cockburn, a three-story flat build¬ 
ing ; 60 by 96 feet in size ; to be erected at Jackson avenue near Fifty-eighth 
street, stone front, hardwood finish, mantels, gas and electric fixtures, steam 
heating, the best of modern sanitary improvements. 

Architect A. Sandegren : For M. G. keonard, two two-story residences, 22 by 
70 feet each in size ; to be erected at Forty-ninth street near Grand boulevard ; 
stone fronts, quarter-sawed oak finish, hot-water heating, electric light, open 
plumbing. For A. E. Swensen, a three-story apartment house, 75 by 90 feet in 
size ; to be erected at the corner of Sixty-first street and Ellis avenue' It will 
have two fronts of pressed brick with stone trimmings, gas and electric fix¬ 
tures, steam heating, the best of modern plumbing, hardwood finish, mantels, 
sideboards and consoles, gas ranges and fireplaces, laundry fixtures, etc. 

Detroit, Mich. —Architects Baxter & Hill: For James Munroe, two-story 
residence ; lower story stone, balance pressed brick ; cost $6,000. Also two- 
story brick store and flats, west side of Greenwood avenue near Tuscola street; 
cost $6,500. 

Architect A. E. French : Three-story brick double residence, south side of 
Forest avenue opposite High School; cost $12,000. Also two-story double brick 
011 south side of Forest avenue between John R. and Brush streets ; cost $9,000. 

Architects Spier & Rohns : For Mckaughlin Brothers, five two-story frame 
residences ; to be built on Josephine, King and Alger avenues ; cost $20,000. 

Architects Rogers & MacFarlane : For Henry Burbank, two-story brick 
veneered residence, east side of Twelfth street near Bagg; cost $5,500. 

Architect S. C. Falkinburg : For Elias Wardell, two-and-oue-half-story 
frame residence, on north side of Poplar street near Thirteenth street; cost 
$4,500. For Charles Turner, two-story brick and stone residence, north side of 
Ferry ave. near Antoine street; cost $15,000. For Adolph C. Peoples, two brick 
veneered double residences, on corner of kincoln and Calumet avenues ; cost 
$8,500. 

Architect Joseph G. Kastler : For Patrick Casserly, two-story frame apart¬ 
ment building, southwest corner of Fort street and Hlmwood avenues ; 43 by 
96 feet in size ; cost $8,000. 

Architect Joseph E. Mills : For Alfred Marsh, two-story brick residence, 
on north side of Hancock avenue near Fourth street; cost $5,500. For Alex¬ 
ander J. Ruelle, Jr., two-and-one-half-story frame residence, on Seyborn ave¬ 
nue near Jefferson ; cost $4,000. 

Architect George W. Meyers : Two-story apartment building, on north 
side of Porter between Fourth and Fifth streets ; cost $8,500. 

Architect Harry W. Chamberlain : For Henry W. Holcomb, two-story brick 
and stone residence, to be built on corner of Bethune and Second avenues ; 
cost $6,500. 

Architect Gustave Mueller : For Voigt Brewing Company, remodeling 
building corner of Munroe and Farmer streets ; cost $10,000. For Copland H. 
Calwell, two-story apartment building, to be built on south side of Baltimore 
avenue near Cass street; cost $10,000. For Copland H. Calwell, two two-story 
frame residences, on north side of Baltimore avenue near Second street; cost 
$5,000. 

Architects Stratton & Baldwin : For B. C. Preston, two-story stone bank 
building, at Armada, Michigan ; cost $12,000. 

Architect Edward C. Van keyen : For A. J. and H. J. Van keyen, two two- 
storv frame residences, to be built on Breckenridge and Seventh streets ; cost 
$6,000. Also three-story apartment building of nine apartments ; stone front; 
60 by 80 feet in size ; cost $20,000. 


General Electric Cojirpy. 


complete 


Electrical Equipments 

FOR 


{lodern Office Buildings, Hotels, Theaters, 
Hospitals, Etc. 


Incandescent Lamps. 

Miniature and Decorative Damps. 

Arc Damps for indoor use. 

Motors for Pumps, Ventilators and for driving all kinds 

of Machinery. 

Wires especially made for use in Buildings. 

Safety Appliances for house wiring. 


{lain Office: - - - - Schenectady, N. y. 


Sales Offices in all large cities of the United States. 
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FREE SAMPLE COPY 

A New Elementary Technical Journal 


BUFFALO FAIV 

-OF- 


Of 24 Pages, With a New Plan of Instruction in 

R CH FT ECT U RAlP DRAWING 

For Machinists, Draughtsmen, Carpenters, Ste&m Engi¬ 
neers, Electrical Workers, Plumbers, Steam Fitters, Sur¬ 
veyors, Miners, High School Students. 

Address, HOME STUDY, B 956 , Scranton, Pa. 


HEATING, 


VENTILATING, DRYING and COOLING 



SIDEWALK 

-AND- 

Vault 

Lights. 

Sole Manufacturers 
of the 


FLOOR and ROOF 

LIGHTS. 


Dauchy Iron Works, 

84, 86 and 88 Illinois Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 



Ross Patent 
Light. 




HARDWOOD FLOORS 

HIGH GRADE, THICK AND THIN. 

End wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood- 
carpet, Wax-polish and Brushes. 

Write for our circular on the Care of 
Hardwood Floors. Catalogue Free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


APPARATUS ARRANGED FOR A DOUBLE DUCT SYSTEM. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINES, FORGES, BLOWERS, EXHAUSTERS. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

U.S. A. 


Chicago Stores, 22-24 W. Randolph St. 

New York—Philadelphia—London—Paris—St. Petersburg. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 

U. S. MAIL CHUTES 

WHICH ARE 

A necessity In office buildings and hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 

THE CUTLER M’F’G CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

patented. authorized. 



WV.'S.'OU'ARTM. 


0.scahAp]ndlc;i^ 


VKT.mSTtR. 


.20)-219 Clinton ..St. Chicago.ill.tel.Main 22y 


■■t . a /IRUSTIC RtlJCr DECORATIONS 

r . J- Fine Grille Work. 

IN U > /HOPEI INf. WOOD CARVING. 

Cement &compo*ition. 


TRADE MARK 

c£ 0Tr $ 

%} C A* 

^AC 0 ^ 

REGISTERED 

The Officers of this Company were the 
Managing Partners of the old firm of 

JAMES B. SCOTT & CO. 


LASTING QUALITY ON THE ROOF 

Is What the Architect and House Owner 
want in a Roofing Tin. 


WE WARRANT THIS BRAND TO LAST ON THE ROOF. 


Follansbee Brothers Company, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Offices and Warehouses: 328, 330, 332 Second Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


"WHATEVER 
IS WORTH 
DOING AT ALL 
IS WORTH 
DOING WELL” 

Telephone 555 


THE HENRY 0. CHEPARD COMPANY 


212-214 
Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 


-—-We do 

Printers, Embossers -W- al) kin <is of 
vjt Blank Book Makers § Pri B n *"f n “ d 

Rush Work a 


... Observe Typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of our grade of work 


Specialty 


Gas-Electrical Combination Fixtures 

AT FACTORY PRICES. 

Special Inducements to the Trade. 

OFFICE AND SALESROOM AT FACTORY, 

63 and 66 W. Washington. Street. 

GRAHAM BROS. 
Successors to H. S. HOLDEN, 

Telephone, Main 3705. CHICAGO. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS FOR FINENESS AND STRENGTH. 

CENTENNIAL, 1876. Daily Capacity, 3,000 barrels. WORLD’S FAIR, 1893. 

SAYLOR Si cement 

Manufactured by COPLAY CEMENT CO., Allentown, Pa. 

Guaranteed the most economical for making Artificial Stone. Excelling all others for fineness, 
strength and constancy of volume. Prices and testimonials on application. 

COMMERCIAL WOOD & CEMENT CO SAL AGENT. 

304-5 GIRARD BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



AVOID EXTREMES 

Of heat and cold, by using 

THE POWERS SYSTEM 

— OF — 

Temperature Regulation. 

Applicable to all kinds of heating apparatus 
in Schools, Churches, Residences, Office Build¬ 
ings, etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


The Powers Regulator Co., 36 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

508 Union Trust Bldg., St. Louis. 45 Oliver Street, Boston. 


Twenty Years’ Use has 
demonstrated that. 



DURABILITY 

is the essential point 
in Sash Chain. 

“GI0NT” fletal Sash Chain 

is being constantly 
imitated in appearance, 
but no one has succeeded 
in equaling its 

WEARING QUALITIES. 

The Bronze costs 40 per cent more than any 
other Sash Chain metal. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

THE SJ1ITH & EGGB {1FG. CO., 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Sash and Cable Chains, 
High=grade Sash Pulleys and Fixtures. 


D IXON’S OR A PH HE PAINT 

FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quiredrepaintingfonotoisyears. 

If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, X. J. 


The University of 
^Chicago 


consisting of Cobb Hall, Kent 
Chemical Hall, Ryerson Physi¬ 
cal Laboratory, Walker Mu¬ 
seum, and Divinity, Kelly, 
Beecher, Foster and Snell Dor¬ 
mitory Buildings, are all heated 
by 

L*H* Prentice Co* 


Also the Stock Exchange, La 
Salle and Washington streets, 
Reliance Building, State and 
Washington streets, Chicago 
Title and Trust Building, 100 
Washington street, Boyce 
Building, 1 12 and 114 Dearborn 
street, Western Bank Note 
Buiiding, Michigan avenue and 
Madison street, Lexington Ho¬ 
tel, Michigan avenue and 
Twenty-second street, also the 
Guaranty Building, Mooney & 
Brisbane Building and the Mor¬ 
gan Building, the sky-scrapers 
of Buffalo. If you should be 
wanting something “way up” 
in this line, viz.: High art Steam 
and Hot Water Heating, you 
do not need to look farther than 

L* H* Prentice Co* 


203 Van Buren St. 
Chicago 

Probably the largest firm of this kind in the 
world, viz ; exclusively Heating Apparatus, Steam 
and Hot Water that HEATS. 






F. F. CUDFIT’S 

Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap 

For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 


SEALS WITH OR CUDELL 
WITHOUT. WATER ANTI SVPHON 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Valuable Publications Free. 

Any architect can secure valuable books of refer¬ 
ence without cost by sending for the catalogues of 
materials, etc., noticed from month to month in 
these columns. Large sums are spent on these 
catalogues, and they contain much practical infor¬ 
mation. Many are art productions. They may be 
obtained free on application to those issuing them. 
In writing please mention THE INLAND ARCHI¬ 
TECT, and oblige the journal and the dealer. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES. 

Those wishing catalogues and samples sent them 
by dealers in general may have their names inserted 
under this heading free of charge. The only recom¬ 
pense desired is that the dealers who send catalogues 
to these addresses give THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
due credit for business benefits that result. 

O. N. Bbnson, Architect, Perrin Bank Building, 
La Fayette, Indiana. 

Chas. A. Diemann, Architect, Security Savings 
Bank, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Hearnshaw Fireproof Partition Com¬ 
pany have their advertisement in this num¬ 
ber, and their system is being adopted in all 
the large office buildings of Chicago, Detroit 
and Buffalo. Send for their catalogue and 
prices. No. go West Take street, Chicago. 

The Decorative; Supply Company have 
a large contract for their supplies in Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee and other 
cities. Their designs are up-to-date and 
their grille work is of the highest class. 
Send for their catalogue and estimates on 
work. Nos. 214-216 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

One of the most artistic and altogether 
harmonious shades for suburban and country 
houses is the new “ Lichen-gray ” of Cabot’s 
creosote shingle stains. As its name implies, 
it is a soft and delicate gray shade with a 
light greenish tone, and its effect is admi¬ 
rably like that of rock-lichens. It is one of 
the many beautiful “special” shades of 
these stains, and that it should have proved 
so entirely acceptable to people of keen 
artistic taste is not surprising. There are 
other grays with more and more green in 
them, down to sage green. 

The volume of our business for 1896 has 
been less than in 1895, though not so very 
much less. Accounts have been hard to 
collect, although we believe our customers 
have been anxious to pay promptly. Alto¬ 
gether our experience is that 1896 has been 
a season of hard times and many moments 
of uncertainty, but nevertheless the spirit of 
self-help and mutual help has been alive all 
the time and is now making itself felt in the 
way of better business, which will be still 
better later on. As for 1897, business pros¬ 
pects are good — at least good to all who 
are in any way hopeful or energetic. Even 
in 1896 we quite largely increased our busi¬ 
ness in those lines where we put in some 


extra hard and intelligent work. Probably 
business men are not exceptions to Mr. 
Atkinson’s favorite quotation from Emer¬ 
son : “Man is as lazy as he dares to be,” 
and we shall therefore shake off any leth¬ 
argy that may have settled on us, and start 
in on 1897 at a record pace, for collections 
are now very good, and everything so far as 
we can see is encouraging to all manufactur¬ 
ers for both home and export trade. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 

A new process of color printing, which is 
very like photographing in color, is shown 
iu the beautiful plates which Dexter Brothers 
of Boston are sending out to show the effect 
in color combination of their shingle stains. 
The subjects chosen are particularly artistic 
and are from the offices of prominent archi¬ 
tects. William Ralph Emerson and Wins¬ 
low & Wetherell, of Boston, Hazelhurst & 
Huckel, of Philadelphia, and George W. 
Maher, of Chicago, are some of those who 
are represented. 

These stains have an undoubted popu¬ 
larity in this country, and besides being 
used on new houses, house-owners who have 
used other shingle stain and found it un¬ 
satisfactory, are restaining with a single coat 
of Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain. 
Send to them for the new colored plates. 

The Powers Regulator Company say 
they have just completed the installation of 
their system of heat regulation in the New 
Central High School building, at Detroit. 
Also Lewis Institute building, Madison and 
Robey streets, Chicago. They are also 
installing their system in five of the new 
Chicago public schools; Lucas County 
courthouse at Toledo, Ohio ; new city hall 
at Lansing, Michigan. They have recently 
been awarded a contract for heat regulation 
iu the New Central High School which is 
now being built at Philadelphia, Pennsylva¬ 
nia. This is probably the largest high- 
school building in the country. Other 
buildings recently equipped with the Pow¬ 
ers system are : Melrose High School, Mel¬ 
rose, Mass.; State Normal School, Lowell, 
Mass.; Manchester High School, Manches¬ 
ter, Mass. ; two public schools iu city of 
Boston. Send for their catalogue. Offices : 
36 Dearborn street, Chicago; 45 Oliver 
street, Boston ; 508 Union Trust building, 
St. Louis. 

The Matchless floor spring hinges, ball¬ 
bearing and double acting, are pivoted to 
the door at top and bottom, avoiding all 
trouble from sagging. They hold the door 
rigidly at center and will not open from a 
draft or wind. They find their center 
quickly and do not oscillate like other 
spring hinges. They are noiseless, all work¬ 
ing parts being sunk in the floor. They are 
the simplest door hinges of this kind on the 
market. They are easily placed and require 
no attention whatever, and are always in 
order. Their ball bearings insure a mini¬ 
mum of friction and make them among 
the easiest working hinges on the market as 
well as the simplest and cheapest. They are 
made for all weights and sizes of doors, both 


single and double acting. The face plates 
are finished in auy metal desired. Special 
attention paid communications from archi¬ 
tects aud builders. Prices and terms on 
application. Send for catalogue to G. E. 
Lawson & Co., the manufacturers, Milwau¬ 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Though Madame Patti has succeeded in 
capturing American dollars by the whole¬ 
sale during her tours through this country, 
it is quite evident that the dollar is not the 
only product of our ingenuity and thrift that 
she appreciates. Living in our sumptuous 
hotels has brought to her notice the clever 
regulation of the heating apparatus. This 
has been so impressed on her mind that on 
her return home from one of her many 
operatic tours in this country, she ordered 
radiators from the American Radiator Co., 
to be placed iu her castle Craig-y-nos, so 
some of the American dollars have come 
back to us through the American Radiator 
Co. 

A contract for twenty-five air compres¬ 
sors and twenty-five air receivers, of medium 
and small sizes, has been closed by the 
Clayton Air Compressor Works, Havemeyer 
Building, New York, with one company, 
delivery of the entire order to be made 
within six months from date. They also 
report sales of five air compressors of stand¬ 
ard pattern during the first week in Novem¬ 
ber, and the indications point to a decided 
revival of trade in air compressors, many 
orders having been held in abeyance, pend¬ 
ing the result of the election. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 

HomesEEkERS’ Excursions.— On Janu¬ 
ary 5 and 19, February 2 and 16, March 2 
and 16, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway will sell round-trip excursion tickets 
from Chicago to a great many points in the 
Western and Southwestern States both on 
its own line and elsewhere, at greatly 
reduced rates. Details as to rates, routes, 
etc., may be obtained 011 application to any 
coupon ticket agent or by addressing F. A. 
Miller, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

California. —If you are going there by 
all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Conducted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which 
leave Chicago every Wednesday with a Pull¬ 
man palace tourist car through to destina¬ 
tion. The route is via Denver, the Denver 
& Rio Graude Railroad (Scenic Line) aud 
Salt Lake City. The cars are fitted with 
carpets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pil¬ 
lows, blankets, bed linen, berth curtains, 
toilet rooms, heat and light, and, iu fact, all 
the conveniences of a standard Pullman 
palace car ; they lack only some of the ex¬ 
pensive finish of the Pullmans run on the 
limited express trains, while the cost per 
berth is only about one-third of the price. 
Write for full particulars to T. A. Grady, 
Excursion Manager, C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 
Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. 



“Sleep well in a Brass Bed.” 

ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


are made of seamless, all-brass tubing, and not 
of iron-lined tubing. The Standard of Quality, 
Cleanly, Luxurious, Beautiful. All prices. Look 
for our name-plate. Enameled Iron Bedsteads 
also. Catalogue free. 

THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 

120 Ontario Street, CHICAGO. 
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The Sanitas Ventilating Closet. 


Tt 


. ^pHE appearance of this closet has 
• • I aroused an unusual interest among 
Architects and Sanitarians. It is 
the latest and most perfect development of a 
Ventilating Closet. Primarily designed for 
school use, it has not only answered per¬ 
fectly to schoolhouse requirements, but has 
been found indispensable for domestic use. 


H 

z 

Ld 



Architects who wish to provide their clients with a closet which 
not only removes the wastes and all odors incident thereto, hut 
continuously ventilates the toiletroom, will welcome this addition 
to modern sanitary apparatus. 

Smith & Anthony Co., 


MADE BY 

Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 

48*54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Proprietors, 

Chicago Agency, 217 Lake St. 


im Winkle Terra Gotta Go. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Architectural 
Terra Cotta 

IN ALL COLORS. 

OFFICE: 

Room 42, Telephone Building, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Works: CHELTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 


HOUSE AT MONUMENT BEACH, BUZZARDS BAY, MASS., W. R. EMERSON, Architect, 

-STAINED WITH- 

DEXTER BROS.’ ENGEISH SMINGEE STAIN 



A. Shingle Stain which will not Wash Off or Fade. 

BE SURE THAT THE SPECIFICATIONS ARE FOLLOWED OUT TO THE LETTER. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES TO 

H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 West Randolph St., Chicago, who . c ?m y sLr. 

DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 AND 57 BROAD STREET, BOSTON. 

Pleas© mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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CHICAGO 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS 
BRICK CO. 


302 Chamber Commerce, 
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OMAHA 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS 
BRICK CO. 

Gray, Buff, Brown and Red 

Press Brick 

First National Bank Building, 

OMAHA, NEB. 


KANSAS CITY 
HYDRAULIC-PRESS 
BRICK CO. 

MANUFACTURES 

FINE FRONT and ORNAMENTAL 

HYDRAULIC 

BRICK, 

Seventh and Central Streets, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Builders’ Hardware, 

ART METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

Cooling Rooms, Mechanics’ Tools, Pocket and Table Cutlery. 


Our stock is large and carefully selected. The assortment 
includes, besides all the standard lines, the NEWEST and BEST 
goods of all The heading makers. 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Skidmore’s Patent Adjustable "V^indow Palcony 

and Simkins’ Patent Window^Cleaners’ Safety Belt 

(For Cleaning the Outside of Windows of High Buildings), 

The very best and the cheapest devices for this purpose. 
Send for circulars and estimates. 


NOTICE OUR NEW LOCATION. Our stores are 180 feet deep on Randolph 
Street and 80 feet on State Street. We occupy six floors with every facility for 
showing and handling goods. 


Oe & L ockett h ardware £o. 

50 State Street and 71 Randolph Street. 

Telephone, Express 551 and 554. 

The Snead & Co. Iron Works, 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

Structural and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 



Elevator Car, Pickwick Club, New Orleans. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 

Finest Castings in Iron, Brass, Bronze and Aluminum-Bronze. 

Hand-Forged and Hammered Wrought-Iron Works. 

Electro-Plating and Bower-Barffing. 

Structural Work in Cast Iron and Steel. 

Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisfrs. 


me FOWLER 

Radiators 

THE DIRECT FLUE. 

Reduces friction of air pass¬ 
ing through flues to a mini¬ 
mum. All radiators united 
by smooth, tapering nipples, 
easily taken apart for hand¬ 
ling or repairs. 

CATALOGUE OF THIS AND OTHER STYLES ON APPLICATION. 

The Fowler Radiator & Mi. Co., Johnstoik, Pa. 
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IF YOU 



SPECIFY 


Samson Spot Cord 



You can tell at a glance that no other Sash Cord is substituted. It 
is warranted to be of the best cotton stock, smooth 
finish and perfect braid. 

SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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MADE OF ORNAMENTAL BRICK * 


6 feet 3 inches wide. 

4 feet 8 inches high. 

Dimensions can be altered if desired. 

Our Sketch Book, containing 40 
special designs of Fireplace Man¬ 
tels made of Ornamental Brick, 
will be sent free to architects. 

Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co. 

16 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 

SALES AGENTS WANTED. 
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